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CHAPTER I. 

ANGLO-INDIAN COURTING. 

FEW words had sufficed to make 
the bargain between Mrs. Wallace 
and Ellen Longley. The former 
was delighted to have a companion on the 
march, for the colonel was a great soldier, and 
always kept with the men ; and it was settled 
for Ellen to be in readiness to start early on 
. the third morning after her arrival — the two 
first days' journeys being by train to Nagpore, 
thence by bullock-cart, by easy stages, to Jub- 
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bulpore. It all sounded very nice, Ellen 
said. " I hope you'll find it so/' said the 
general, emphatically. 

Captain Howth was obliged to run in for a 
few moments next morning early, while Mrs. 
Willis, in her accustomed ddshabill6, dispensed 
stores to her household, to tell Miss Longley 
her boxes had been passed untouched through 
the custom-house, and would be sent to her at 
once. Also he had to inquire whether she 
was provided with proper wraps, for the 
nights in a cart would be very cold. 

** Of course I shall see to all that,'' said her 
hostess, who thought the brigade-major rather 
too fussy on this occasion, and her tone was 
so nearly expressing her real feelings that he 
retired quickly from the scene. 

"Has any one seen Howth to-day T* the 
general inquired at luncheon. " I wanted to 
ask him a question — I wonder he hasn't been 
to look after his charge. I say, Matty, was 
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his ' peg ' too strong last night ? I thought 
him rather maudlin." 

"He hadn't a peg," said his wife. " The 
singing was too much for his feelings, I fancy," 
and then she confessed to having what she 
termed snubbed him that morning, and sup- 
posed he dare not come again. 

" Isn't she hard upon the poor lad ?" the 
general exclaimed to Ellen. " Well, Mat, I 
shall tell him to come to dinner. Remember 
our guest was put into his charge by her 
brother — it is his duty to look after her !" 

" Hum," Mrs. Willis observed, " I suppose 
it was the duty of all these silly young men to 
flock here these two days ?" 

But she was laughing all the time ; and 
when the brigade-major appeared in her 
drawing-room with the other guests, she was 
most cordial to him. 

Ellen was accustomed to consider herself a 
pretty girl ; it afforded her pleasure to see 
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faces light up as they met hers. She was 
glad she was pretty, and she knew what 
colours suited her best, and wore them ; but 
this knowledge did not make her vain. She 
knew beauty was a gift, like that of a good 
constitution, capable of being perverted and 
ruined, and considered it as much her duty to 
take care of her appearance as of her health. 
" An untidy, ill-dressed woman is an offence," 
Mr. Sherwood had once said, in her hearing, 
when a child ; " an ill-kept body proves an 
ill-kept mind," and she had never forgotten or 
misinterpreted his meaning. She knew that 
all the innuendoes between the general and his 
wife were personal to herself. Perhaps with- 
out the safeguard of her attachment to William 
Sherwood, she might have taken advantage 
of the admiration she knew she had roused ; 
but secure in this seemingly untoward en- 
tanglement, she remained natural — therefore 
all the more alluring. 
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The pale child had sat up this last evening 
to hear the singing. Ellen did not care for 
children. She had seen very few, had none 
related to her, and, as a rule, girls do not care 
for children ; but this queer little spoilt puny 
child, the last survivor of a nurseryful, ^roused 
her interest and pity, and she responded to 
the shy advances, and had her the greater 
part of the evening in her lap. 

'* Tm sure she'll tire you — can't you let her 
go ?" Captain Howth said, two or three 
times ; but Ellen, who knew he only wanted 
to secure her undivided attention, enjoyed 
amusing her little admirer at his expense. 
When he saw her begin to show a book of 
pictures, he crossed the room to a vacant 
sofa, and there sat silent until the ladies 
retired. 

"Of course you'll see her safely off with the 
Wallaces ?'* the general said, as Ellen said 
"Good-bye, and manythanks, Captain Howth," 
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-and the captain cheered up, and as if he had 



arrived at a sudden resolve, he caught Mrs. 
Willis's sleeve as she was about to follow 
Ellen, and asked her to speak to him for a few 
moments in the verandah. 

" I am going to prove myself a fool !" he 
said, in his usual languid tone, as she seated 
herself, and he stood before her, with his back 
to the moonlight. " I can't let that girl go 
without speaking to her." 

"What do you mean — ^that you want to 
make her an offer now, after knowing her 
forty-eight hours ?" 

" She's going away to-morrow — what can I 
do ? How is she to guess my feelings if I 
say nothing ?" 

" My dear Captain Howth — what do you 
know of her ? — ^what does she know of you ? 
She may be already engaged, and have come 
out expressly to marry some one ; she may 
have a heap of objectionable relations at 
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home ; she may be objectionable in her- 
self!" 

"Oh, no, no!" he interrupted hastily. "Why, 
let me see, I have only known her, as you say, 
forty-eight hours ; but during that time I have 
seen more of her than in an ordinary acquaint- 
anceship I should see in a month. I don't 
consider there is any more risk, therefore, for 
either of us than if we had met at half a 
dozen balls and concerts at home in the space 
of six months ; and no one would think me 
odd for speaking under those circumstances !" 

" Oh, how you men reason," she cried, " but 
surely if she is worth having, ^^ will object to 
such quick work !" 

" Under different circumstances, she might 
But now, my dear, dear Mrs. Willis, do con- 
sider — here she is, with all her luggage. 
Why should she undertake such a tiresome 
journey, if she can be induced to stay quietly 
here ? I'm well known here ; my house is 
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ready ; my means are not dependent on my 
health and pay. You yourself must own she 
is a lady bred and bom ; and as to objection- 
able qualities, how can they exist with that 
facer 

■ 

" Oh dear me !" she exclaimed. *' Well^ 
what part do you want me to play in this 

r 

extraordinary performance ?*' 

" My very dear Mrs. Willis, I want you to 
sound her to-night, now; I can't sleep till 
something is done. You will show her the 
difficulty of my position, how J am in a 
manner compelleci to speak now. You will 
say something kind for me. Just consider 
what my gain would be if she is favourable ; 
just think how all my life-long happiness is in 
your hands.*' 

" If you say that, I won't interfere ; for if 
she refuses — ^as she must do if she's any real 
feeling and sense, you'll say, I suppose, that 
I've ruined your happiness ?*' 
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" Oh, no, no, no, only sound her for me, and 
bring me word that she will let me speak for 
myself to-morrow. You know I've not been 
a marrying man. I've never felt like this be- 
fore. I don't know what will become of me, 
if she rejects me !" 

" You poor dear man !" she said, rising. 
" Well, rU see what can be done ; but I tell 
you candidly, she'll sink in my estimation if 
she accepts now ; but I really will do my 
best for you all the same." And she left him. 

Ellen was not undressed ; she was putting 
some last things into her box when Mrs. 
Willis asked for admission. 
' ** My dear Miss Longley, " she exclaimed, 
going to the point at once, " I've come with a 
petition that you will not leave us just yet ; 
we shall hear of plenty more people going 
your way ; do remain a little longer, and give 
us time to feel we are really friends !" 

" That doesn't require time," Ellen an- 
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swered, sitting down by Mrs. Willis, and lay- 
ing her hand caressingly in hers. " I quite 
dreaded coming to you, and you have made 
me so happy that I shall always think of you 
as my oldest Indian friends. But I must go, 
I think. My sister-in-law is in bad health, 
and my brother is anxious for me to be with 
her." 

" But, my dear, I have a very particular 
and special petition ; the fact is, some one 
here has confided to me that he's lost his 
heart to you." 

Ellen's face flushed up, and she withdrew 
her hand from her companion's. 

Mrs. Willis saw it was not a flush of girlish 
excitement, but of very decided annoyance, 
and she changed her manner immediately. 

" I have promised to speak," she added — 
" though it is against my better judgment — 
because I have a real regard for the young 
man — and certainly the circumstances are 
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peculiar — and, my dear, these matters are 
complimentary, after all, remember. He is 
taking you on your own personal worth ; he 
is at least unselfish so far." And then she 
related allj^his hopes and arguments, smooth- 
ing them kindly, and putting the case as fairly 
and honestly as was possible. 

But the effect on Ellen was, first, to make 
her stare with bewildered astonishment, and 
then laugh softly. 

"Oh, Mrs. Willis, how can he suppose I 
could possibly listen to him now 1 Beside — 
beside ^" 

" But if you stay with us, dear, and see 
more of him '^ 

" Oh, no ; I'd rather not — he's been very 
kind ; but, I never, never should care for him, 
I mean not in that way ;" and the ladies 
looked at each other and, I am sorry to say, 
both laughed. 

" May I tell him you will let him plead for 
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himself tomorrow ?" Mrs. Willis continued. 
** You would soon induce him to make less 
show in his dress, dear, and really I'm afraid 
he will take a downright refusal very much 
to heart." 

" How can he be so silly !*' Ellen cried in 
great perplexity. 

" Men always are silly on these matters !" 
Mrs. Willis said, confidentially ; " but I have 
often known girls declare they never could 
like a man, and yet end in loving him de- 
votedly." ^ 

Ellen looked down, and then at her com- 
panion, and then again averted her hot 
face. 

"They were heart whole to begin with," 
she said in a low voice. It cost her much to 
make this speech, and Mrs. Willis quickly 
came to her rescue. 

" My dear," she said, taking her hand 
kindly, "that ends the matter. If you will 
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let me tell him you are not free, he can say 



no more." 



ti 



But — must I say so ? I — I — " and Ellen, 
not wishing to infer what was not strictly 
true, and not caring to explain all to this 
comparative stranger, felt very foolishly in- 
clined to cry. 

" All right, my dear child. I assure you there 
is not the slightest occasion to worry yourself. 
rU simply tell him that your affections are 
engaged; depend upon it he'll not publish this 
matter, and I hope you believe me incapable 
of betraying you ?" There was no help for 
it, but the good night Ellen so much needed 
was quite spoilt I am afraid she felt neither 
flattered nor pleased with this offer of mar- 
riage. 

As for the brigade-major, he was totally 
routed. All hope was at once at an end, 
when Mrs. Willis gave him his answer. 

" You are too late — she's engaged." 



i 
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He Stood and stared at her. This possi- 
bility had not entered his calculations ; but 
from this there could be no appeal, that fact 
at least he understood directly. 

" I know no more," Mrs. Willis added, 
wishing to get it over as quickly as possible, 
" she has merely acknowledged so much." 

He went outside the verandah, and called 
aloud for his horse, then remembering Mrs. 
Willis, he came back, and held out his hand. 

" You have been very good and for- 
bearing," he said. " I will thank you 
properly another time." 

He was at the station in the dawn of the 
next day to see them start, but as Colonel 
Wallace was very fussy getting his men in, 
and claimed the brigade-major's undivided 
attention, the meeting between the young 
people was less embarrassing than it might 
have been. Ellen showed more agitation 
than he did, for she had been betrayed into 
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Stating her secret to a stranger. She was 
glad when they were fairly off on their 
journey. So was Colonel Wallace. 

" Thank God T he cried emphatically, as 
the train left the platform. " We have nearly 
done with Bombay tomfoolery. These 
fellows only live to write G. O.'s, and then 
to write counter orders. Here have I been 
hard at work since three o'clock, signing my 
name to the most unnecessary and ridiculous 
papers. Bombay, indeed ! I wish one wasn't 
obliged to come this way. I believe Colonel 
Inkton fries his cutlets in G. O/s, and reads 
' Regulations ' over his meals instead of 
newspapers. Would you believe it, Miss 
Longley, the sealed orders given me at 
Portsmouth were merely so much waste 
paper when opened, for later orders met me 
at Aden from Bombay. England and India 
don't hit it off, and Calcutta and Bombay 
contradict each other ; the service is rapidly 
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becoming a cantankerous writing school. It 
is impossible, utterly impossible," the little 
man cried, raising his voice till Ellen was re- 
minded of the pale child's fear of an ele- 
phant's close vicinity, "that an officer can 
attend to his men, for he's chained to a 
desk all day, multiplying his autograph. I've 
this morning signed six big sheets of fools- 
cap, to certify, in inflated language, that 
Private Smith's cap fell overboard in a 
gale of wind, and was not maliciously de- 
stroyed. I suppose the cost of those six 
sheets of foolscap, the writing the six declara- 
tions, the postage, &c., would furnish Private 
Smith with three new caps at least. An 
economical Government, indeed ! when it 
saves one penny it throws away, actually 
throws away one pound !" He sank back, 
exhausted, and Mrs. Wallace took up the 
strain. 

" We came out in a troop ship, you know, 
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tny dear, and there was a Major Jones on 
board, under orders for India, but when we 
got the new orders at Aden, he found he was 
to join there. All his baggage was in the 
hold, and could not be got at, so he had to 
land with merely the clothes he had in his 
cabin, his baggage had to come on to Bombay, 
and it is just possible it will not reach him 
again for six months to come. Why couldn't 
the poor man be told his real destination at 
iirst ? I suppose he would be too comfortable, 
though, and only soldiers are made comfort- 
able, officers must be treated like convicts, 
or as convicts ought to be treated, for I be- 
lieve that they are better off than officers at 
present" 

" And then again Price and Gordon," 
Colonel Wallace exclaimed, with fresh vigour ; 
"*' they came out to join their regiments up 
country ; neither had been out before, and 
had of course laid in good kits; a tele- 

^ VOL. II. 2 
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gram was awaiting their arrival at Bombay^: 
telling them they had been attached to regi- 
ments going home, and must re-embark 
for England by the next homeward bound 
steamer ! Do you call that economy ? 
Do you call that even common sense. Do 
you?" 

" Hulloa, colonel !*' cried a voice over the 
ventilator between their carriage and the 
next, " do you want any help ?" 

" Yes," shouted the colonel in reply. '^ I 
want my hundred and six rupees, eight 
annas, and eleven pice, that Tve disbursed 
out of my own pocket at Bombay, without 
the ghost of a chance of ever getting it re- 
paid honestly by Government" 

The surgeon in charge and the junior 
officers were in the next carriage, rollicking 
young men, who, whenever the train stopped, 
got out apparently to joke the good-natured 
colonel, but really to cultivate Ellen's acquaint- 
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ance. With their nonsense, and the strange 
scenery, the long day's journey passed off 
very agreeably. 

Passing over the great Bhore Ghats, the 
views are inexpressibly beautiful, the enormous 
gradient the line is obliged to make, and the 
enforced slow progress of the train, enables 
the new arrival in the country to form a good 
idea of the vastness and loneliness of the far-^ 
stretching depths below him. It has a sad- 
dening effect at first, just the effect that a 
fine estate in Chancery, neglected for many 
a year, causes at home. The greater 
portion of Lower India gives one the 
impression of a park run to decay. The 
rank grass scorched and over-run with 
ranker underwood, the absence of all walls, 
hedges, fences, and cultivation, boughs lying 
stripped of their bark, white with long ex^ 
posure to sun and storm ; superb groups 
of forest trees of enormous size and wonder* 

2 — 2 
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ful depth of foliage, strangled by parasites 
whose gorgeous ephemeral blossoms beguile 
by their beauty while they poison by their 
breath ; great thickets of ugly, bare cactus ; 
huge blocks of stoiie cropping up here and 
there ; barren peaks of lesser hills rising in 
purple shade against the brazen western sky ; 
solitary vultures hovering in mid air — these 
are the prominent features of the scenes that 
met Ellen's fascinated gaze, and made her 
realize, with an almost painful distinctness, 
how very far she was from the familiar 
^* prettiness " of her native land. 

As the sun sank, and the glare of the day 
gave place to the indescribable soft loveliness 
of evening, the scene assumed new beauty — 
the richness of the shadows, the weird effect 
of lightning-stricken trees in contrast with 
the wealth of vegetation around them, the 
line of deep amber sky paling upwards into 
cool gray, from which familiar stars gleamed 
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with treble the size and brilliancy of their ap- 
pearance in Europe. The solemn stillness 
everywhere but just where the train flashed 
onward, a stillness that whenever they 
stopped at a station — stations not being 
necessarily more than a watering place — was 
felt even by the noisy soldiers, who lowered 
their cries for water, and looked apprehen- 
sively into the jungle that grew up to the 
very platform. Some of these halting places 
had been the theatres of tragic events during 
the mutiny, and the tales lost none of their 
horrors by being related in the deepening 
gloaming. It was night when they reached 
their rest camp. 

" Such a nice place to roost in," cried the 
colonel, as he announced the next stoppage 
would be Deolalee. ** But how can you ex- 
pect anything better from Bombay T — he 
always emphasized Bombay — " Deolalee was 
formerly a place of pilgrimage for all the 
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dirty, infected rascals of these parts, and 
they've put us on the very ground they oc- 
cupied. I wonder where theyll put you ? 
There are some huts, I believe, but sure not 
to be enough : let me see, how many ladies 
have we ? There are you two to begin with, 
then Major Crowe's wife (artillery), Captain 
Browne's wife (Fusileers), Dr. Gillicuddy's 
wife, and Lieutenant Graeme's wife — ^what 
upon earth has a lieutenant to do with a 
wife ? — Well, that's six ladies in all. Now, 
mark my word, there'll be no provision made 
for any.'* 

His prophecy was unhappily true. On 
arrival at Deolalee the quartermaster came 
up to the colonel, and amidst the noise and 
bustle of getting the men out, and keeping 
them together in the dark, it seemed impossi- 
ble to ascertain anything. 

" Where's our camp ?" roared the colonel. 
" Over there," screamed the quartermaster, 
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pointing across a dark road to where, about 
Jialf a mile distant, faint lights twinkled. 
"What about the ladies' quarter ?" 
" Ladies — we didn't expect ladies !" 
** What ! Bombay make an oversight !" cried 
the colonel, '^ Bombay be incorrect ! Fve got 
six ladies, sir — are they to be lodged on the 
^arth?" 

Luckily a diversion was here effected by 
the hasty appearance of the adjutant. 
" Please to step this way, sir," he said to 
Colonel Wallace. ''There are no quarters 
for the women, and barely sufficient tents for 
the men!" 

Off rushed the colonel, and the ladies 
now all grouped together, carrying their 
wraps and light boxes, for the officers were 
unable to attend to them, being obliged 
to see their men into quarters first. And the 
British soldier is by no means an easy-tem- 
pered tractable animal ; though he may have 
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been fed on scraps and pillowed his head on 
a cellar floor since his infancy, he will be 
comfortably housed and fed when he has. 
taken the shilling, or he will know the reason 
why not ! His officers, delicately nurtured^ 
may be more weary, faint, and hungry than 
Private Jones ; but they must see Jones made 
happy with his bed and his rum, before they 
can take off their harness and put aside their 
papers for the night. So the ladies, tired out 
and dispirited, grouped together on the de- 
serted platform, and there remained for more 
than an hour, when a sergeant carrying a 
lantern appeared with the colonel's compli- 
ments, and *^they must please to come on 
sharp." Thus burthened with parcels and 
shawls they stumbled through the dark as 
"sharp" as they could go, and at last got safely 
to a cheerful-looking hut, on the wooden steps 
of which stood some of the officers. 

It was the mess of part of a regiment 
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Stationed at Deolalee, and the officers hearing^ 
of the predicament of the new-comers, had 
gallantly given up their dinner and hut to the. 
ladies. In her prayers that night before she 
betook herself to the table and rug which 
formed her luxurious couch, Ellen offered 
sincere thanks that she was only an amateur 
in the profession, and never likely to be a 
professional. 

Little Mrs. Graeme, just married, and aged 
seventeen, cried in her troubled sleep for her 
mamma ; the poor child was worn out by the 
long voyage, and frightened at being amongst 
strangers, Mrs. Wallace being the only one of 
the ladies she had seen until that day. 

The colonel's wife was an old stager, and 
made light of such contretemps as the pre- 
sent. She had made herself quite comfort- 
able, had tied up her head in a pockethand- 
kerchief, to protect her hair from beetles and 
spiders, had divested herself of her outer gar- 
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ments, crinoline, &c., and presented altogether 
an extraordinary appearance, as she lay on 
two boxes covered with her husband's 
military cloak. She jumped up immediately 
on hearing the little bride's sobs, and did her 
best to soothe and comfort her. 

" I heard her story before we started/' she 
said, when the poor girl had sank quietly into a 
calm sleep. "She ran away with young Graeme 
who is her cousin, and her mother only forgave 
her the day before she left England. She'd 
only just left the school-room, and he hasn't a 
halfpenny beside his lieutenant's pay, so I sus- 
pect she already repents, poor child." 

They all felt better when the morning sun- 
shine shone on them through the uncurtained 
windows, and were able to make fun of the 
further disasters that had befallen them during 
their sleep. 

Mrs. Wallace's rug had dropped off, and on 
taking it up when she awoke, she found an 
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army of white ants had been feasting on it, and 
had converted it into open work, and a musk 
rat had began a nest in Mrs. Graeme's boot, 
and had scented it so overpoweringly that it 
had to be thrown away. 

" I heard it squeaking," cried Ellen, '' but 
I dared not look, for I thought perhaps it 
was a serpent !'' 

They started off by train again that after- 
noon, all prepared to pass the night in it. 
The heat was intolerable to Ellen, but the 
others declared it was only agreeably warm. 

" It is never really cool in Bombay," the 
colonel said, " but in Bengal you'll be glad of 
a fire night and morning." 

The natives seemed glad of a fire already 
though, for as the darkness settled in the dis- 
tance became aglow with jungle fires, forming 
crescents, terraces, streets. .Miles of flame lit 
up the country, and did away with the impres- 
sion of desertion given by the lonely land by 
day. With wakeful eyes, close to the open 
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window, Ellen watched these interminable 
fires, her brain busy the while, conjuring up 
cities and palaces illuminated for feasts to 
which no white men ever went. It was 
hardly possible to be conceived these brilliant 
rows and crescents were mere tracks through 
dense jungle grass pursuing their deadly steps 
unwatched for days and nights — frightening 
and rousing only the tiger, the bear, the 
leopard, and the jackal, and in their very 
fury, sweetening the land for pasturage. 

" Oh yes, these extensive fires — carelessly 
started — do a great . deal of harm to good 
timber very often,'' the colonel told her when 
asked if they didn't do as much mischief as 
good ; " but, there, what does it matter if a few 
hundred trees are destroyed, here and there ? 
who is to miss them, or to lose anything by 
their destruction ? — ^the cost of cutting them 
down, and their carriage to a good market^ 
would be more than their value, so they 
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Stay in their native soil, and die a natural 
death, or perish in the storm, or annual 
fires." 

Ellen sighed. "When one thinks of the 
starving thousands at home," she said, ** dying 
for want of breathing-room, it seems so hard 
there should be such enormous tracts of 
country here apparently deserted and use- 
less.'' 

" But such a country can't be colonized/*^ 
cried the colonel, *'no European consti- 
tution could stand it during greater part of 
the year ; the very natives die by the hundred 
of fever and famine, and those who live, live 
like brute beasts." 

"Wouldn't draining, and planting, and 
good roads do away with many evils ?" 

" Ah ; but who's to sink the necessary 
money in a mere speculation ? Centuries 
hence, perhaps — if all the original inhabitants 
are choked off meantime — India may be the 
foremost country on earth; but you'll never 
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make anything of the nigger — never, never, 
never !" 

" But when they are Christianized— and 
the missionaries seem to be doing an im- 
mense deal of " 

** Stop, my dear Miss Longley !" the colonel 
exclaimed. " I've been in India — off and on 
— nine-and-twenty years, and I've seen a 
great deal of missions in that time. I give 
the missionary immense credit, for I think, 
more than even the deluded subscribers who 
send him, he himself is the most deluded. 
As a rule, education makes the native bump- 
tious, disloyal, knavish ; and to these failings 
the Christian native, too, adds hypocrisy. 
Our religion does not suit their native greed 
and love of show, their cruelty and their guile. 
It is too simple, too self-denying. They 
cling to their superstitions and depravity, be- 
cause of their antiquity. Their religion pro- 
fesses to be perfect in all outward obser- 
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vances/ therefore it is best suited to them. 
You'll never Christianize them, never, never, 
never ! You'd better keep your money for 
your starving thousands in Christian London. 
It will do some good there. It will do none 
here !" 

" The missionaries have a few pets,** Mrs. 
Wallace said, seeing her husband had worked 
himself into a white heat, and could say na 
more just then, " and these they treat like 
darling children, guarding them so carefully^ 
that it would be odd if they could go wrong 
publicly. Why, I could mention a missionary 
establishment at this moment, that has a. 
leper asylum attached to it, and these lepers 
are allowed to marry and continue their 
terrible disease." 

" It ought to be punished as a crime," the 
colonel roused himself to exclaim ; " it ought 
to be stigmatized and condemned, and 
punished as a crime. It is actually worse 
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than if we allowed the poor inmates of our 
lunatic asylums to marry !" 

" It is a very shocking complaint, I sup- 
pose ?" Ellen said, thinking of a leper as one 
is apt to picture one from the description 
given of Gehazi, " a leper as white as snow." 

Mrs. Wallace shuddered. 

" You will see for yourself, my dear," she 
answered. " I would not attempt to describe 
its loathsomeness. But centuries ago, you 
know, every means were taken to stamp it 
out It remains for an English evangelist of 
the nineteenth century to encourage and pro- 
pagate it'* 

" Of all the sins England has on her con- 
science," Colonel Wallace cried, as he spread 
his mattress ready for the night, **none is 
greater than her treatment of India. She is 
impartial where she should be severely par- 
tial, she trusts where she should suspect, she 
disgusts her servants and children by her 
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niggardly disregard of their welfare, she 
shows contempt for Christianity by putting 
the avowed pagan's oath beside the Christian 
gentleman's, she fills her pockets by pander- 
ing to the poisonous tastes of ignorant de- 
bauchees. The country is too enormous to 
be treated as a settlement; yet the Home 
Government persist in judging its vast affairs 
at a distance as if it were a puppet-show, to 
be easily worked by wires. If," he added 
more gently, as he lay down and arranged 
a bundle of shawls under his head, " there 
was a native worthy of the name of man, 
with a head to organize and command, India 
would slide out of our grasp like smoke. 
But the native is cute at rupees, not at war 
tactics ; he can calculate pice, but not chances. 
Good-night, Miss Longley. I hope I've not 
tired you out." 
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^' ^j^^E shall spend the day at Acola," 

said the lively ensign, on one of 
his nocturnal visits to the colonel's 
carriage. *' Capital Rest bungalow there, Fm 
told, so we can have a jolly feed or two, 
and a good rest, before we start again for 
Jub'. I suppose there will hardly be ices at 
Acola, though ?'' he added, interrogatively. 

"Ices!" cried Mrs. Wallace, who seemed 
never to feel fatigue or hunger. " Don't you 
reckon upon either rest or food at Acola. 
Flies you'll find, and heat and sand. I doubt 
if there'll be anything else to be had there." 
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** Have you been there before ?" 

" No, but I'm quite sure, from specimen^ 
of other so-called resting-places, that Acola 
will be no exception to the general run. 
Dear me, do you suppose warriors on the 
march ought to be comfortable !" 

The boy looked incredulous. 

''You're chaffing," he said. '*Why, at 
home, fellows from India talked to me no 
end of the charms and jollity of soldiering 
out here.'* 

Mrs. Wallace shook her head. 

" Distance lends enchantment to the view," 
^he replied. " Perhaps your friends were 
singularly happy in their experience, or per- 
haps they cared for nothing but shooting. 
You can get plenty of that in this country, of 
course, and that alone constitutes some men's 
happiness." 

Unfortunately, Acola verified Mrs. Wal- 
lace's prognostications. They reached it at 

3—2 
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noon — a noon, even at that time of year, 
scorchingly hot and airless. The station was 
a mere platform, with two or three pigsty- 
like huts round it, placed on a wilderness of 
red-hot, treeless sand, and there the men, 
women, and children, hot and weary with the 
long night journey, were turned out, giddy 
with the motion of the train, to make their 
way as best they could over the shelterless 
half-mile that lay between the railway-station 
and the camp ; and a half-mile at noon in 
India is equal to ten half-miles at home. 

The sand was ankle-deep. The women, 
unkempt, slovenly, and cross — as only a 
soldier's wife on the march can be — staggered 
off, weighted with crying children, parrots, 
bundles, and kettles, followed by husbands 
tugging bigger children along, and bedding, 
and kitchen pots and pans. 

The ladies looked in vain for the help of 
their soldier-servants, who rarely are to be. 
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found when wanted. Only the coloners man 
was at his post With his help the six ladies 
dragged boxes and baskets onward, and at 
last, fainting with heat, reached the oasis in 
the wilderness, the so-called Rest bungalow. 

It looked well enough outside, with its 
deep verandah, and clump of splendid mango- 
trees; but, arrived inside, the new-comers 
looked mournfully at each other, and refrained 
from putting down their burthens. A large 
table stood in the middle of a barn-like room, 
the walls of which, once whitewashed, were 
then exactly as if they had been targets for 
ball-practice, and literally swarmed with flies 
and little stinging insects. About a dozen 
doors, in every stage of dilapidation, opened 
into it, the roof was very high — as are all the 
roofs in India — and raised from the walls, so 
that an incessant flock of sparrows flew in 
and out, by no means favouring quiet and 
cleanliness. The resi accommodation was 
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limited to two chairs which looked dangerous 
about the legs, and one charpoy — ^a native 
bedstead, made of coarse broad tape, laced 
tight between four legs — which looked as if 
already fully occupied. Out of this principal 
apartment were two small rooms, termed, in 
polite language, a dressing-room and a bath- 
room, the former being like a small, narrow 
cell, the latter like an underground scullery, 
with the sink on the ground instead of 
raised. A very battered half cask filled with 
speckled water represented a bath, and a 
chillum-cheCy or brass basin, formed the only 
other toilette necessary. Matting of the 
raggedest and dirtiest description covered the 
broken, uneven stone floors, and the ladies 
quickly retreated to the verandah to consult 
what was best to be done. But there a fresh 
annoyance assailed them. Not only was the 
noonday heat and glare unbearable, but mil' 
lions of flies attacked them. 
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" You are all too particular and fastidious/' 
Mrs. Wallace began. "Instead of being 
thankful to have a roof over your heads, you 
begin to complain. Wait till youVe been 
twenty years out here, as I have, then you'll 
find it's no use complaining ; it only brings 
gray hairs, and ruins one's digestion." 

And, leaving the griffs, as she called them, 
she bustled inside again, and with the help of 
her servant cleaned the dirty table and chairs, 
ordered fresh water in the tub, and, coming 
back to the malcontents, declared it was a 
most inviting apartment now, and they might 
study insect and bird life with great advantage 
therein. 

They had time, before the gentlemen re- 
turned from camp, each to try the refreshing 
powers of the speckled bath in the battered 
half cask. Little Mrs. Graeme uttered a 
piercing scream while so engaged. 
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"A snake!" cried Ellen, on hearing the 
alarming cry. 

But it wasn't a snake. Only an inquisitive 
bandicoot rat, who had retreated immediately 
the alarm was raised. 

" A wild beast as big as a pig," the little 
bride declared. However, they all felt better 
after their toilette, notwithstanding its rough- 
ness. 

When the colonel came in, he was indignant 
with the scanty accommodation. He learned 
the best part of the bungalow was in the pos- 
session of that rara avis in Indian society, 
a churlish traveller, who on the plea of " first 
come, first served," had appropriated the best 
rooms, and the pick of the furniture, and, as 

he elegantly expressed it, " meant to keep 
em. 

"But, sir," cried the colonel standing majes- 
tically, with the long-spiked helmet well in 
view, in front of the gentleman in his comfor- 
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table easy-chair, " by the rules of all Rest- 
houses, you are obliged to turn out for new- 
comers if you have been here longer than one 
night ; now, I find you have been here three, 
therefore I can insist on your vacating some 
of these rooms. I suppose, sir, you are not 
aware that there are eighteen of us, eighteen, 
sir, six being ladies, and there is only one . 
miserable set of rooms for the lot, sir ?" 

" Ah," said the stranger nonchalantly, " I 
always think ladies have no business in India ; 
the country is no way suited for delicate fas- 
tidious Englishwomen ; Fd rather travel about 
with a dancing bear than a young wife out 
here." 

" I shall report him," said the colonel, when 
he went back from his fruitless errand, and 
while still swelling with indignation he called 
up the servant in charge of the bungalow, and 
demanded something good to eat 

Here again was a dead* lock ; of course the 
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man professed to have an overflowing larder, 
and equally of course there was, on minute 
questioning, nothing to be got but chickens^ 
which were at the moment enjoying themselves 
in the compound in the full possession of life ; 
no bread, no potatoes, no milk, no eggs, " not 
even strawberry ice cream," Mrs. Wallace ob* 
served to the disgusted ensign. 

It was in vain the colonel told the man he 
' deserved beating, it was in vain he threatened 
to give him his deserts. " Did he expect them 
to arrive ?" Oh yes, he quite expected them, 
but with the supineness of the East Indians 
who must have a special hookm (order) 
for every act done in other people's interests. 
How could he lay out one pice without being 
sure of compound interest ? Time is not pre- 
cious to the native — he can squat and wait ; 
why should not English people be patient 
also ? Such a storm of anger, however, was 
raised by the English he had to deal with on 
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this occasion, that he "thought he might 
manage something beside the fowls/' and in 
two hours a meal was served the hungry, fly- 
tormented passengers, a meal of animal food — 
species and age not known — chapatties and 
potatoes, for which with some inferior bottled 
beer, two shillings per small pint, was paid a 
sum that would have furnished a sumptuous 
dinner at the " Star and Garter," in far-off 
Richmond. This meal wa3 hody contested 
with them by the flies, for it had to be spread 
in the verandah, the sparrows inside rendering 
umbrellas desirable, and it is difficult for even 
hungry people to hold a knife, fork, and 
umbrella at the same time. 

Altogether, what with indigestible food,, 
incessant fighting with flies, heat, and the 
weary ploughing to and fro across the sand^ 
that " rest " at Acola was one to be remem- 
bered. The noisy train was welcome, notwith- 
standing its dust and perpetual motion, for it 
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carried them onward to Nagpore, and at 
Nagpore, as the ensign had been credibly in- 
formed, were " hotels with table d'h6tes ; then 
they really would have a good feed, and once 
more enjoy the comforts of life ;" nor would he 
and Ellen listen to Mrs. Wallace's continued 
hints that comfort and Bombay did not go 
together. 

" Wait till you are in Bengal proper/' she 
said, " then indeed you may hope and not be 
disappointed." 

" There'll be cabs or omnibuses at the station 
of course ?" Ellen said. 

** Oh yes/' laughed her wiser friend, " and 
hansom cabs and broughams ! My dear 
Miss Longley, there'll be fifty nearly naked 
coolies who will carry our things, and we must 
walk quick after them, or they'll carry them 
off altogether ; we shall see no civilized public 
carriage unless the hotels keep them. Luckily 
it won't be hot so early, so we shan't hurt to 
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Step out Each coolie will be paid one anna — 
three halfpence — and that is good pay too^ 
considering his food for the day won't cost 
him more than half that sum." 

Ellen's recollections of the few hotels she 
had stayed at, at home, were very pleasant ; 
there were the obsequious bustling waiters, 
the polite host, the natty chambermaids, the 
extra good food because of the fatigue under- 
gone during the day's sight-seeing — she knew 
nothing about the bill. Mr. Sherwood saw 
to all the business part, all she had to do was 
to enjoy the jaunt and the unaccustomed 
fascination of the public life in the great hotels 
fascinating because so seldom experienced. 
Life to her had always been made easy, but on 
the occasions of the yearly change of air, it was 
doubly so from the comfort and pleasure 
derived from a generous travelling companion 
and new scenes. Alas for Ellen's recollec- 
tions. The hotel at Nagpore was reached, 
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and was found to be a tumble-down one- 
storied bungalow; the weary travellers in 
vain looked for attentive host and obsequious 
waiters. Themselves were the only waiters, 
as Mrs. Wallace grimly observed. There 
they stood shouting for fully ten minutes, 
when two or three dirty men came running 
from some out-houses, and introducing them- 
selves as servants belonging to the hotel, 
ushered them inside and showed them a few 
dirty small rooms. The master — ^a native — 
lived in the bazaar — he wouldn't come yet — 
only in time to order the dinner — " no, there 
were no bedding, or linen, or female attendants, 
visitors always brought their own. Perhaps 
when the railway was finished the hotel 
would provide necessaries, but that remained 
to be seen." 

" Could they have some tea ?'' 

" Oh yes, quickly," and the servants van- 
ished. 

Then seating themselves on their boxes in 
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the verandah, the ladies paid their ragged 
army of coolies, and waited patiently for the 
promised tea. 

Waited a quarter of an hour, half an hour, 
three-quarters of an hour, but still no signs of 
tea. 

Then Mrs. Wallace began to shout, and 
presently one of the men came up again. 

" Oh, they wanted tea, did they ?" he cried, 
hearing the demand as if for the first time ; 
" very good, he would bring it." 

Again he vanished, and again they waited 
some time ; at last he returned. 

■ 

" They wanted tea. Well, the cook-room 
was locked up, and the cook was at market, 
but he'd be back presently, then they'd get 
3ome tea." 

" Why did you say more than an hour ago 
you'd bring it us quickly ?" 

" I should have brought it," was the im- 
perturbable answer, ** if I could have got it." 
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Happily at this moment the colonel and 
two or three of the other officers arrived, and 
the aspect of affairs changed as if by magic. 
In less than five minutes tea was brought, and 
better rooms than those the ladies had been 
shown were thrown open. " Oh, yes, they 
could have good bedding and linen for extra 
pay ; they had a small supply for new-comers 
to the country. Oh ! the men hadn't under- 
stood the mem sahib," &c., &c. Now as Mrs. 
Wallace spoke excellent Hindustanee this 
was palpable insolence, and the colonel catch- 
the head servant by the turban, threatened to 
beat him if he didn't mind his manners for 
the future. 

" It's the case all over India," said Mrs. 
Wallace, "they will not attend to ladies' orders, 
they think we are beneath their notice. But 
do let us go off to the camp, I'd rather rough 
it in a tent for a day or two, than pay these im- 
pudent wretches for their bad diet and inatten- 
tion." 
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So they roughed it in a tent, and having 
hired proper servants were much better off 
than they would have been in the much- 
longed-for hotel. The first night under canvas 
was alarming to Ellen, it seemed to her as if 
all the wild beasts in creation were howlinor 
round the tents, jackals with their prolonged 
weird howl, hyenas with hysterical sobbing 
wail, foxes with short strange bark, mingled 
with the moan of the baggage camels, and the 
occasional trumpet of the elephants belonging 
to a regiment encamped near, while from the 
town of Nagpore came all night long the 
monotonous noise of tom-toms making 
native revelry, though to her, with her mind 
full of the tales to which she had been listen- 
ing of savage animals, and more savage mu« 
tineers, she feared lest they foreboded 
another rising and revolt, and lay trembling 
greater part of the night, wishing herself 
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safely back again among the peaceful levels 
of Warwick. 

How soon she learned to disregard the 
howlings and wailings that were so terrifying 
to her ! 

*'Just like Bombay r cried Colonel Wallace, 
bustling in for the early cup of tea next morn- 
ing. *' There are none but soldiers' carts for 
us all ; some big swell — civilian, of course — 
has taken those with springs, and we may be 
bumped and jolted to death, for aught the 
authorities care !" 

"Well, well!'' Mrs. Wallace exclaimed, 
** never mind, we can put plenty of grass in 
our carts, under the bedding ; we shan't hurt, 
shall we, Miss Longley ?" 

" Oh no." Ellen rather liked the idea — ^be- 
fore she tried it. " It would be like a waggon 
picnic, great fun, and splendid exercise !" 

" All very fine for you ladies," groaned the 
ensign, " you'll go first, but I have to come 
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last of all the lot, and shall be choked with 
your dust." 

" That you will/' said the colonel, quietly. 
** I remember when I was in your position 
having to bring up the rear of a whole regi- 
ment. It took me years to get my voice clear , 
again." 

" rd advise you to wear a veil and respira- 
tor,'* laughed Ellen ; " you'd look so nice." 

" Seriously, though," Mrs. Wallace added, 
^' a soldier's baby died of suffocation on one of 
our marches ; but it was that terrible white 
dust in the Punjaub ; we shan't have much of 
that — not enough to kill a grown-up person, I 
imagine." 

The poor ensign swallowed his tea in 
silence, and went disconsolately away. 

** Boys are not like boys nowadays/' the 
colonel said, when he'd gone. "In my time 
the harder the work the better we were 
pleased. If that young fellow belonged to 
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my regiment, I should work him well ; but as 
he's only under my orders for a time, it 
doesn't matter to me." 

It was very hot under canvas even in 
November. After nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing it was impossible for the ladies to move 
outside the tent, until after four in the after- 
noon ; therefore they all hailed the prospect 
of going on — any change is better than stag- 
nation — progress is progress, however slow i 
and though a tilted cart, without seats, drawn 
by bullocks, than which there is no more un- 
gainly and obstinate animals in creation — ex- 
cept their native drivers — does not sound an 
inviting mode of locomotion, it was at least a 
safe one; and Ellen, remembering Captain 
Howth's buggy horse, congratulated herself 
on being at least secure from an upset 

There is a notion amongst young ladies at 
home — especially amongst young ladies who 
have no near relations in the army — concern- 
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ing military officers, that those gallant youths 
live in an atmosphere of luxury and excite- 
ment, amidst a glitter of gold lace and flash- 
ing steel ; always showily dressed, always 
daintily fed; revered by their men, who 
tremble at their frown and feast upon their 
smiles; the "mess,^' that mysterious body, 
is a species of Valhalla, where wit and wine 
of the choicest kind flow with equal readiness; 
where gallant actions are discussed, and beauty 
reverently adored ; each martial youth is an 
embryo Wellington or Havelock : his heart 
is as prompt to act a hero's part as his feet 
are to^ join in the merry dance ; his tongue as 
stirring to call his men to do or die, as it is 
tender to the woman he loves. And the 
woman he loves ! what an enviable lot is 
hers ! — following her warrior's eager foot- 
steps over sea and desert ; partaking of his 
glory, his luxuries, and his never-ending 
pleasures : living, in fact, in a whirl of glit- 
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tering changes, each more fascinating and 
novel than the last. In India particularly, 
her lot must be most blessed. There, where 
gorgeous flowers bloom for ever under never- 
fading skies, where river-beds are strewn with 
precious gems ; where luscious fruits spring up 
on every hand, owning no owner, but free to 
the passer-by as to the birds of the air ; where 
obsequious natives anticipate every thought 
before it has time to clothe itself in words, and 
day and night minister to their masters' wants ; 
where delicious sweets, fragrant coffee, and 
peacock curry are amongst common every-day 
food ; where shawls of superb texture are used 
as common wraps; and gorgeous feathers, 
gleaming jewels, dark-eyed houris, and green- 
clad followers of the Prophet, with bronze-like 
limbs, and eyes flashing like the scimitars that 
hang from their jewelled girdles, meet the 
charmed gaze on every side. Waving palms^ 
glittering streams, eternal summer : this is the 
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India of the majority of our home-bred young 
ladies — as true a picture as that their fancies 
draw of the scarlet or blue-dad heroes whose 
lots seem to them so delightful. 

But apparently not only the home-bred girl 
has these ideas, but even the coroneted 
statesmen who sit in the highest places and 
guide the helm that steers the rich argosy, 
India, through her devious course : even they, 
by their acts and words, must entertain much 
the same opinions of the far-off realm they 
rule with so much ease — to themselves ; for 
how otherwise could they sit and frame the 
oppressive laws and regulations, and grind 
down the hard-earned salaries of England's 
best and bravest sons, unless they imagined it 
enough happiness to live in the sunny country; 
enough return for exile and absence from all 
the heart holds dear to sit in the neighbourhood 
of the pagoda-tree ; and that filthy lucre and 
kindly consideration would neither be prized 
nor accepted ? 
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The pagan Hindoo is treated with more 
consideration than the Englishman in India. 
His language is dominant in our law-courts 
and in our temporary homes — the only in- 
stance on record of a conquered people im- 
posing their tongue upon their conquerors. 
And for our consideration what do we obtain ? 
Contempt ! '* Ah !" say they, "the white logs 
feel their weakness ; they dare not do as they 
would — poor, cowardly sick men." 

So, while the native has gained everything 
by our occupation of the country — peace, 
traffic, good roads, good and sure pay and 
occupation : though he has been raised to all 
this by us, from being starved, ill-used," and 
tyrannized-over, yet, in his vanity and dupli- 
city, he owns no gratitude — the very word is 
not in his language — ^but, accepting all fa- 
vours, he pays us back with hardly repressed 
scorn, and looks forward to the time when, 
made strong enough by us, he shall clear us 
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off the face of the land, and own us as masters 
no longer. 

Vexed and dismayed, the civilian and the 
•officer carry out the foolish orders transmitted 
to them from home, wondering how long un- 
reason and injustice will continue. Their own 
hands fettered, and their reason perverted, they 
can but continue their unsatisfactory work, or 
let their families starve. Themselves treated 
by their rulers with suspicion, they work on as 
in a treadmill ; and if they live long enough 
to earn the pension — the poor bribe that lures 
them onward — they come back like strangers 
to their native land, with ruined constitution, 
and — ^what is worse — broken spirits, doubting 
and dismayed, their once fine feelings seared, 
and their hearts unable to recover their former 
•elasticity. Multiplicity of wearisome, meaning- 
less forms has by sheer force of continuance 
made a mere machine of the God-like crea- 
ture, man. And who does the mischief ? — who 
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but they who sit at home at ease, and who^ 
either through ignorance or wilfulness, play 
with the helpless afar off, as the cat plays 
with the mouse she releases, but to grip the 
fiercer again. 

If Ellen shared these ideas in ever so small 
a degree — though, be it distinctly understood, 
she had never had " scarlet fever,'' nor was 
she subject to heroic and romantic delusions — 
for she had seen too much of the London 
world, and had been too judiciously trained ta 
be either morbidly sentimental or gushingly 
demonstrative — but had she been like toa 
many, she would have speedily been dispos- 
sessed of all her former notions, for the 
reality was indeed somewhat opposed to the 
ideality. 

The sun was still blazing overhead, when 
the long line of waggons — their drivers vainly 
trying to obey the gesticulations and exclama- 
tions of a frantically energetic brigade-major,. 
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and keep in some sort of order — came strag- 
gling off the camping-ground, to begin their 
first march towards Jubbulpore. Mrs. Wal- 
lace and Ellen led the way ; and as they only 
formed part of the cortege on sufferance, they 
ordered their driver to go well on out of the 
dust and noise, and there wait for the others. 
Their withdrawal roused the brigade-major's 
wrath. Without asking whose cart it was,* he 
began to shout violently for it to stop, and 
when all his shouts were useless, he set spurs 
to his horse and started in angry pursuit, 
uttering dire threats as he went. 

Maledictions hot and strong, abuse in no 
measured terms, did he shower down upon 
bullock-driver and cart as he overtook them. 
Luckily, one of the inmates could not under- 
stand one word he uttered, but Mrs. Wallace 
did, and in high wrath she drew aside the 
curtain that closed the end of the tilt, and re- 
vealed herself and her companion, to the 
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astonished and mortified gaze of the baffled 
pursuer. 

No apologies, however profuse, could do 
away with the impression his absurd wrath 
had made. He got redder and redder as he 
stammered out every propitiatory word he 
could remember, but he was conscious of 
scorn in the face of the one, and amusement 
in that of the other fair enemy, and when he 
returned crest-fallen to his legitimate work, 
his voice and manner were considerably 
softened. 

They all got off at last ; and for hours as 
the sun sank, and the evening drew on and 
passed into night, the monotony was un- 
broken. Every here and there a halt was 
made to change the bullocks, a halt at a col- 
lection of huts, where a good deal of shouting 
went on, and much patience was required. 

Between Nagpore and Kamptee, it was 
lively enough; strinqjs of camels, poor, ill- 
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used, over-worked beasts, were continually 
met. Nagpore people too, going to or coming 
from Kamptee, made the way am using; but 
after leaving well-arranged, civilized-looking 
Kamptee, the solitude deepened with the twi- 
light, and except for the horn of the gallop- 
ing dale warning all wayfarers off the road, 
and its lamp hardly discovered in the dis- 
tance before it was flashing close by, neither 
man, light, nor sound broke the monotony. 

Between Nagpore and Jubbulpore a man- 
eating tiger was reported to be lurking. A 
few nights before it had carried off a coolie 
watching by the side of a cart, and it was the 
ambition of every traveller on that road to 
signalize himself by slaying the monster. 
The ensign had his rifle ready, as had all the 
other officers ; and the soldiers had laid in a 
supply of thick sticks, and had sharpened their 
pocket-knives, lest they should come to close 
quarters with the beast. The cart-drivers 
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were terribly alarmed ; none of them would 
let his bullock stray from the line, and if by 
accident they did get left behind, they set up 
frantic yells till they had rejoined. So great 
was their fear, that whenever the road wound 
between high banks, as it often did, all 
screamed in chorus, greatly to the annoyance 
of the ensign, who had promised the tiger 
skin to Miss Longley, and had sketched a 
lovely design for a necklet to be made of its 
claws, and given as a pleasing surprise to that 
young lady also. 

It was in vain he tried to stop the cries ; 
the poor drivers did not value sport so much 
as a whole skin, and that night at least the 
valiant ensign had no use for his rifle. At 
the rest-house, where they remained during 
the 'next day s halt, they found lively mural 
sketches, drawn by facetious travellers, of tigers 
attacking them ; enormous beasts in every 
impossible position, mostly flying through the 
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air like eagles ready to swoop upon their 
prey. 

The next night they had a real alarm ; they 
were defiling through a narrow ravine, a 
likely enough haunt for attack both from man 
and beast There was little light in the sky, 
and the glare from the torch-bearers only 
heightened the gaunt savageness of the sur- 
roundings. Suddenly a rush was heard as if 
a swift descent was being made by a large 
animal ; and a sound, easily taken to be the 
infuriated roar of a wild beast ; then arose 
a mighty hubbub — bullocks lay down, or 
turned half round and bellowed, their drivers 
screamed, and ran off into the darkness, 
senseless with fear; every soldier jumped 
out of his straw bed, and laid about him 
vaguely in the darkness ; ladies' voices were 
heard demanding the cause of the alarm; 
officers' shouts, asking the like question ; till 
at last the colonel's stentorian lungs angrily 
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imposed something like peace, and a general 
parley was held. 

" A tiger !'' cried a soldier ; " he swep down 
just there, and made a dash-like at a cow r 
and the driver — he hollered out as it were a 
tiger ; and my mate, he see fire-like a coming 
out of its nose ; and he ses, ses he " 

" Silence !" screamed the colonel ; " where 
is the beast ?" 

The question was too puzzling to be 
answered, and the '* I sees," and " I hears, I 
did,'' were beginning again, when another 
rush was heard and another unnatural sound, 
followed by the sharp report of the ensign's 
rifle, proved the game was at last discovered. 

" He's down — he's down !" shouted the 
triumphant ensign. " Lights, lights, quickly 1 
and look out ! if he isn't quite dead hell be 
dangerous." 

But who was to take a light into such a 
neighbourhood ? Not the torch-bearers ; they 
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were out of sight altogether. A lantern was 
at last procured from one of the officer's carts, 
which, with that swinging in the ensign's 
waggon, threw sufficient light upon the scene 
to reveal the noble beast down on its back, 
its legs kicking in the air. A horrible sick- 
ness came over the ensign as he bounded, 
lantern in one hand and loaded rifle in the 
other, towards the wounded quarry. 

What had he done ? Alas ! henceforth he 
must submit to afford a shout of sarcastic 
mirth to every mess in the three presidencies, 
and to have his name put forth sarcastically 
as the renowned slayer of — a domestic 
buffalo ! 

Who played the joke, and drove the poor 
brute down on the cavalcade, was never 
proved. No one was missing when the 
officers went round the carts ; nothing re- 
vealed the author of the ruse. It was all 
the officers could do to restrain their laughter 

VOL. II. 1; 
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in public ; as for the ensign, he almost wished 
the dust might make an end of him, that his 
tragic finale might cut out the recollection of 
his unfortunate mistake. The ladies spared 
him kindly. Ellen declared it was all the 
same as if it had been a veritable tiger, for 
how was he to distinguish the one animal 
from the other in the dark ? But the gentle- 
men were by no means so forbearing, and 
irrepressible shouts of laughter continued to 
arise for days afterwards, while broad grins 
shone on the soldiers' faces whenever the 
young sportsman appeared amongst them. 

Notwithstanding this standing subject for 
amusement the days were excessively weari- 
some, the jolting of the rough carts knocked 
up half the ladies, and soured the tempers of 
the poor women and children. Sore bones, 
want of sleep, and inferior food tell upon the 
best of us in a distressing manner ; and 
though the evenings and early mornings were 
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delightful, and the scenes beautiful and in- 
teresting, yet the heat of the long monotonous 
day, and the wakeful nights and slow progress, 
depressed even the liveliest of the party, and 
when Jubbulpore was announced to be in 
sight at sunrise on the fifth day of their 
journeying, no one was sorry but the ensign, 
who knew dismally it would afford a new 
wide field for the growth and spi'ead of Ws 
misadventure. 

There lay Jubbulpore distant on the sandy 
level, a few stone buildings here, a group of 
low houses, with minarets and towers rising 
amidst palms and mangoes against the orange 
sky, there ; and between the city and the 
travellers, notwithstanding the early hour and 
time of year, a haze already twinkled, indi- 
cative of intense heat. 

Ellen's long journey was nearly over. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 

VERY dignified gentleman, in 

■ 

dazzling uniform, met the caval- 
cade as it entered cantonments. 
He was, of course, the brigade-major. Very 
important persons these officers are ; the 
work of the entire station passes through 
their hands, and they are by no means the 
last to recognize their own importance. 

Ellen, peeping at him as he cantered by 
with Colonel Wallace, hoped he was married, 
so that should she have been put in his charge 
by Eddy, there could not be another mis- 
understanding. 
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The Wallaces had settled to stay at the 
hotel, for at Jubbulpore the colonel's duties 
would cease, and the little force would be 
taken to their several destinations by their 
own officers. Colonel Wallace had no imme- 
diate need to join his regiment at Cawnpore, 
and Ellen was sure of companionship until her 
own*plans were arranged. 

The Jubbulpore hotel was almost satis- 
factory to the new-comers ; it is a handsome, 
two-storied stone building, and was at that 
time managed by a German and his wife, who 
considered and understood European notions 
of comfort. As the ladies left their cart at the 
foot of the hotel steps, the colonel and the 
brigade-major came up. 

" Captain Vernon has a letter for you. Miss 
Longley/' Colonel Wallace said, introducing 
the stranger, " and has laid your dak to 
Dooliejuldi in readiness." 

Ellen raised her eyes as she bowed, and 
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met a searching, serious glance from deep-set 
small dark eyes, shadowed by very thick dark 
eyebrows. Something in the gaze made her 
uncomfortable ; she knew not why. 

" Captain Longley has done me the honour 
to entrust you to my care/' he said, in a 
mournful bass voice. " Had you arrived two 
or three weeks earlier I could better have 
shown you what pleasure I have in observing 
your brother's instructions, but now that my 
home has no mistress, I am debarred the 
honour of receiving you." 

Ellen's eyes involuntarily went to his left 
arm, but it carried no crape band. 
. " You'd better read your letter/' the colonel 
said, sensibly. "The ladies are tired/' he 
added, to their new acquaintance ; " perhaps 
we'd better let them refresh themselves up- 
stairs before we begin business. Will, you be 
this way again to-day ?** 

" Oh, certainly," the deep voice answered. 
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*' Now we have this cold weather I go out all 
day long. I will come again at two o'clock." 

" What ails him ?" Mrs. Wallace asked, as 
soon as he had bowed himself off. 

" Can't think," said her husband, *' but we 
shall soon learn, no doubt. See, it's seven 
now, and breakfast will be at ten. Have 
some coffee, and then go and make yourselves 
comfortable. Miss Longley, I congratulate 
you on being in Bengal ; you see its superi- 
ority already, Tm sure ?" 

They had mounted to the second story by 
the great broad outer stone staircase, and 
. there, standing in the shade 9f the large 
verandah, they turned to look at the prospect 
which Colonel Wallace introduced to Ellen s 
notice specially, by a sweeping gesticulation. 

A sandy desert it looked, only redeemed 
from its barren uniform dead level by bunga- 
lows set down here and there in small oases 
of flowers and trees ; the railway buildings. 
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very substantial, but hideously new and 
staring ; some double-storied barracks, half 
completed, and left to fall to ruin because 
Government had changed its mind about 
building any more barracks there, — by way 
of economy letting the thousands of rupees 
already expended be so much money thrown 
away, rather than by a small additional out- 
lay, finish what ought not to have been begun 
without due consideration ; — some wells like 
the wells one sees in old scriptural pictures — 
a round parapet with a gallows-like erec* 
tion above it, by which all day Jong natives 
draw water, just as Rebekah drew it for 
Isaac^s faithful servants ; and a double row of 
trees in four straight lines, marking that con- 
stant feature in cantonment — ^the mall. Right 
beneath them was a garden, where plantains 
with their fringed leaves, beds of pine-apples 
— like beds of cabbages at home — peach-trees, 
lemon-trees, with English vegetables, forced 
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by the climate into marvellous size and 
toughness, struggled through the sandy plots 
of earth, bordered by a tiny water-course, 
speaking as eloquently as did the fervent 
dazzling sky and atmosphere, that they were 
far away from the healthy humidity of the 
British Isles. 

The view was not to Ellen's mind, and she 
asked, with some pardonable severity, 

" Is this a sample of Bengal beauty ?" 

•* Ah, this is not 'a fair view of the place," 
cried the colonel, quickly. "Wait till we 
drive out to-night, then TU show you palace- 
like houses. There's nothing in all Bombay 
to come up to a good Bengal station — 
nothing." 

The breakfast-table was well attended. 
There were many people staying at the 
hotel, and all the officers came in from camp 
to enjoy a little society. Punkahs were 
going, more to keep the flies off than on ac- 
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count of air being necessary, and most of the 
people had a faded, forced look, as if life had 
wearied and worn them out prematurely. 
There were many dishes on the table, mostly 
stews and disguised hashes, but no fr^sh fish 
or fruit, nothing tempting to the healthy 
palate. People helped themselves to every- 
thing and ate hardly anything ; the young 
officers just arrived alone appreciated what 
was set before them ; they partook largely of 
Irish stew, curry, and rice, brain cutlet, country 
captan, rumble-tumble, mellon '*hesh," and 
^^bifyshtek." 

An elderly general going home laughingly 
commented on their appetites. 

" I would give up all my steps, all my pay, 
and all my orders,^' he said, " to be able to 
enjoy my food as you do." 

A paper was brought to Mrs. Wallace 
during breakfast, with the brigade-major's 
compliments. Ellen was seated by her, and 
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the two ladies looked at it together. It was 
headed, " A List of the Personal Property of 
the late Mrs. Vernon, for sale.*' 

" Then she is dead ?'* cried Ellen. 

" Nothing of the sort," ^ was the reply. 
** I've found out all about her, my dear ; she 
ran away from him with an old admirer week 
before last, and Captain Vernon chooses to 
speak of her as if she were dead. He's going 
to have a divorce, and is meantinre revenging 
himself by selling all her clothes !" 

" But how queer !" cried Ellen. 

" Queer enough, I dare say, though the 
poor woman was moped to death with such a 
dismal husband — Fm sure I should be — how- 
ever, that's no reason why, because she made 
a fool of herself by marrying him, she should 
ruin her character for life, is it ?" then she 
added, after reading through three pages of 
foolscap paper, setting forth in the deceived 
husband's writing the merits and prices of his 
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wife's wardrobe, " I want some of these things, 
and they are really very cheap. I shall go 
and see them, will you ?" 

No, Ellen did not want to have any more 
intercourse with the funereal brigade-major 
than was absolutely necessary, besides, she 
had to write to Eddy and announce her 
arrival. So Mrs. Wallace persuaded one of 
the other ladies to accompany her, and in a 
short time they returned with a large bundle 
of clothes and most lively countenances. 

"He showed us everything himself," cried 
Mrs. Wallace, "opened the petticoats out^ 
and bade us notice ' how gored they were,' 
put his hand into the stockings, to convince 
us they'd never been darned, and knew 
exactly how often each gown had been worn, 
and which had suited the late Mrs. Vernon 
the best. I thought I must have laughed 
aloud, but he was so matter-of-fact and so 
solemn, that I behaved beautifully." 
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At two o'clock, when every one collected 
again for tiffin, which was just like the break- 
fast, except there was no tea pr coffee, Cap- 
tain Vernon appeared, and at once seated 
himself by Miss Longley, telling her her dak 
could not start till the next evening, and as 
he found she was entirely alone, he should 
send her for the first stage in his bullock- 
coach, as she would find it a quicker and 
easier mode of travelling than a doolie. 

" I can't send it all the way to Dooliejuldi," 
he added, " because of the unbridged fivers. 
From Karnutta, where you will get into your 
doolie, you will go direct to the half-way dak 
bungalow at Bunda, where you will wait a few 
hours for rest and food." 

" Not have rest and food till she gets to 
Bunda !" Mrs. Wallace exclaimed. " That 
will never do ; she's not made of cast iron. 
Captain Vernon !" 

" My late wife," said the brigade-major, 
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'^ frequently went to Dooliejuldi, and never 
halted anywhere save at Bunda. It is only 
thirty-six hours from here ; however, as Miss 
Longley does not look very strong, I will 
arrange for her to break the journey at Kar- 
nutta ; it is an interesting halting-place." 

" Why ?" 

** During the mutiny," he said, his voice 
becoming more and more lugubrious as he 
went on, " a young brother of mine — the 
gayest, happiest spirit I ever knew — was out 
in this district with one other officer and a 
detachment of his regiment. They were in 
the jungles, when the sepoys mutinied, and 
threatened to take their officers lives. My 
brother showed so much spirit, that at last 
the men promised to spare him and the cap- 
tain, and to take them safely as far as Kar- 
nutta, w^hence they could easily find their way 
back here to Jubbulpore. Karnutta is a 
lovely place ; the village is built on rising 
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ground, and there is a very fine wooded hill 
behind it, and a large tope of well-grown trees 
below it. To this tope the mutineers marched, 
guarding their officers, who had been made 
to dismount arrd walk in their midst, under 
the blazing morning sun. The head man of 
the village — a petty rajah he was in those 
days — came down to them, and it seemed 
they were acting under his orders, for when 
he heard of their promise to the officers, he 
was extremely angry, insisted on the danger 
of setting them free, and at last made the 
ringleaders of the regiment bind my brother 
and his friend, carry them to the hill side, 
and there put them to death. One of the 
sepoys was so disgusted with this act, that he . 
mai^naged to leave the rest, and came into 
cantonments to tell the story. I was in 
Madras at that time. You should see Ma- 
dras, Miss Longley ; it is the only presidency 
worth living in." 
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This extraordinary commonplace remark 
tacked on to the end of his tragic story, made 
Ellen look up at the speaker in profound 
amazement. His dark dull eyes met hers, 
but he did not observe her feelings. 

" I have hardly finished my story/' he 
continued. '* I am happy to tell you those 
ringleaders and that rajah were hanged in 
the very trees beneath which they slaughtered 
my brother. I have raised a stone cross to 

my young relation's memory ; it cost me two 
hundred and seventy-five rupees, ten annas, 
because I got it out from home with my late 
wife's outfit You should go and see it, it is 
a very good stone." 

" Oh,'' cried Ellen, " indeed I would rather 
not stop at Karnutta ! please let me go straight 
on to Bunda." 

But he could not change his plans again, 
nor understand that a girl travelling alone in 
a strange country, might wish to shun the 
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scene of such a sad and terrible act. Ellen 
must stay and dine or sup at Karnutta. He 
sat for more than two hours telling dreary- 
anecdotes of death and suffering after this, 
before he rose to go. 

" I will do myself the pleasure," was his 
concluding observation, " of bringing my late 
wife's carriage for you at half-past five o'clock. 
I have not been able to dispose of it yet ; it 
is of course unsuited to a bachelor." 

Ellen touched Mrs. Wallace with her foot, 
and looked at her imploringly to reject his 
offer, but Mrs. Wallace accepted it with 
alacrity. 

" My dear Miss Longley," she said, after- 
wards, " we may just as well make the poor 
creature useful, and save the hire of a car- 
riage. When you have knocked about as 
much as I have, you will not allow a little 
prejudice against a person's manner to pre- 
vent you profiting by his kindness." 

VOL. II. 6 
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*' He's a fool !" said the colonel. " Madras, 
indeed ! I wonder if he carries the Madras 
regulations in his pocket ? Fd just ^s soon 
live at Sierra Leone as at Madras, or in Ma- 
dras presidency." 

So Ellen submitted to drive with the Wal- 
laces in the carriage of " the late Mrs. Ver- 
non," and as the melancholy owner was* on 
the box, and could only look round and join 
in the conversation occasionally, she enjoyed 
the evening much. 

They visited the Thugs' prison, where, 
however, Ellen refused to alight, having no 
desire to see these renowned persons, and 
rightly guessing such a visit under Captain 
Vernon's auspices would entail the recital of 
further horrors, so she remained alone in the 
carriage watching the natives pass, and listen- 
ing to the thousand and one birds that made 
the air noisy. 

The brigade-major was very anxious for 
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them to visit the marble rocks also under his 
auspices ; but, as they were some miles dis- 
tant, and going to them would occupy greater 
part of the day, Ellen preferred to miss the 
celebrated sight altogether rather than spend 
so much time in his company. 

At five o'clock next afternoon she started 
for Dooliejuldi. 

There was quite a small crowd on the 
liotel steps to see her off, and Ellen felt once 
more as if leaving all her old friends behind 
her. The bullock-coach was well-built and 
nicely cushioned, and the bullocks had the 
reputation of being first-rate trotters, their 
tails never needing twisting to make them 
:go. The brigade-major put a beautiful 
feather fan in her hand as he bade her good- 
bye. 

"It was scarcely ever used by my late 
wife," he said. " I think you'll find it useful 
at the dak bungalows." 

6—2 
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" He must be mad," she said to herself, as. 
she was driven out of sight of all her smiling 
and bowing friends. 

And then she examined the gift, and found 
it very pretty, and felt more kindly disposed 
towards the donor, and sorry for her hardly 
concealed impatience of his society. 

For the first few miles the road was good, 

and the bullocks trotted easily over it ; but, 

by-and-by, it seemed to be a succe3sion of 

boulders, over which the wheels bumped with 

violence, compared to which her jolting jour- 

» 

ney in the springless waggon was as nothing. 

She had only been three hours on the way,, 
but the night had closed round her, and the 
deserted, far-stretching country was no longer 
visible, when suddenly a crash came, and the 
coach fell over on its side. 

After lying for a few seconds quietly, to 
assure herself she was not dead, she scrambled 
out of the cart, and inspected the ruins. 
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One of the lamps had been extinguished in 
the fall, but the other gave sufficient light 
to show her the bullocks stretched on the 
^ound, apparently quite content to remain 
there, one wheel rolled to a little distance, 
and the driver squatted by his bullocks, 
vacantly staring at the rebellious wheel, and 
•chewing betel nut. 

As the man could speak no English, and 
Ellen knew no Hindustanee, save a few 
words to express her wants at table, discus- 
sion between them was impossible. She 
made signs to him, and used a little forcible 
English to the effect that the wheel must be 
repaired, and that he must repair it. But he 
only shook his head stoically, and remained 
as he was. Then there came upon her a 
horrible dread, and all the tales she had so 
lately heard of man-eating tigers, deadly 
snakes, and fatal diseases incurred by linger- 
ing out of doors after sunset, returned vividly 
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to her, and, getting close to the lamp, she 
seated herself on a big stone — the very stone 
that had occasioned the accident — and cried 
violently. "A violent storm brings quickly 
calm," says the old distich. 

And so it was in this case. Having cried 
her eyes sore, she felt that tears were doing 
much more harm than good, therefore wisely 
decided to stop them, and made up her mind 
to sit patiently there till help should arrive. 
Help, though, seemed doubtful ; for the last 
few miles the road had been quite solitary,, 
and it was possible she might have to spend 
the night as she was. But in all her fear — 
and her alarm was very great — she told her- 
self again and' again that she was really as 
safe from harm as if she were behind locked 
doors in a comfortable house, and that 
nothing could possibly assail her unless God 
willed it should. So she said her prayers 
mentally, and repeated all the texts and 
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hymns she had learned when a child, and 
again and again complied with William Sher- 
wood's farewell petition, and prayed for his 
welfare. Peace and comfort came to her 
with the holy words she used, and the strange 
sounds around her lost half their terrors. 
The brilliant stars in the clear, steel-blue sky 
threw shadows over the desolate country — 
familiar figures all of them, though won- 
drously large and bright. " Charles' Wain '' 
reached far across the sky, Cassiopeia formed 
a gigantic initial letter in honour of her be- 
loved, the Northern Crown sparkled over all, 
and the False Cross lay close to the horizon 
— ^the two strangers amongst the galaxy of 
home friends. Human voice was there none. 
The driver had gone to sleep, perfectly 
happy to be still, no matter how or where. 
Every tree and bush was alive with a species 
of cricket, that chirped loudly without cessa- 
tion, and the melancholy howl of the jackal 
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and the hysterical bark of the hyena were 
continually rising and falling as the brutes 
galloped hither and thither in search of prey. 

" Here lies a dead Hindoo !" cries one 
jackal to a friend in the distance. 

" Where, where ?" is the answer. 

" Here, here," says the first, and then a 
dozen tongues break in in agonized chorus, 
and die away afar off. 

But the sound that puzzled her most was 
that like a stone thrown over ice, bounding 
along in the way schoolboys call making a 
duck and a drake. This went on at regular 
intervals, the clear liquid reverberation always 
sounding the same number of times in the 
same tone, in exact imitation. This she 
knew afterwards to be the cry of the ice-bird, 
whose peculiar voice is rarely heard save in 
the deepest solitude. Now and then the 
sharp squeak of the musk-rat startled her 
close by, and for a moment the air would be 
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poisoned with its disgusting perfume. Then 
would rise up, as if from space, a hundred 
tiny flashes of coloured fire — breaking out 
into the darkness like flashes from a dia- 
mond, to disappear instantaneously again, 
and again to reappear floating above a bush. 
The beauty of these little fireflies is the only 
thing in India that does not disappoint 
the stranger ; it is a beauty that cannot be 
imagined or described, the effect is so exqui- 
site. And then, like a demon of darkness, 
would come plunging down from the highest 
trees the great flying fox — the mythical vam- 
pire — plunging down to seize its miserable 
victim the mouse, and heavily flying upwards 
again, rolling in its flight like a ship in an ad- 
verse wind. Another bird of night, the owl, 
added to her alarms, now moaning dismally, 
and now uttering a bell-like signal in gradu- 
ated notes. 

How fearful and strange all these natural 
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sounds were to a girl who had never before 
left the side of a tender, careful guardian, can 
well be supposed, with the sickness of hunger 
and fatigue, too, overpowering her gradually, 
and no apparent chance of rescue or relief. 

It seemed to her that she had sat there 
several hours, when she became aware of a 
light approaching ; then another, and another, 
until four torches came into view, moving^ 
rapidly up and down, as if carried by runners. 
Soon passed her at a quick, swinging trot, 
two or three figures, with boxes on their 
heads, evidently coolies carrying some one's 
baggage. Each man turned his eyes towards 
the silent occupants of the road, but ran on 
without further notice. In a few minutes 
she heard the thud of naked feet very near, 
and was painfully sensible of dust rising 
round her, and quickly, with a monotonous 
chaunt, like so many London paviors at work^ 
two doolies in single file were beside her. 
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Ellen was on her feet in an instant 

" Oh, will you stop, please ?" she screamed, 

in agony at the idea of possible help escaping; 

her. 

An unmistakable English " Holloa — ^what's 
up ?" greeted her in answer, the first doolie 
was summarily stopped, and a stoiit gentle- 
man got half out and looked in sleepy amaze 
at the breakdown. 

The occupant of the second doolie was 
more wide awake. He wore undress uni- 
form, and accosted the elder gentleman as 
" general," as he lightly leapt out of his doolie 
before it reached the ground, and, by way of 
showing his energy, first roused the driver 
by a good blow, and then began kicking the 
recumbent beasts. 

" Oh, don't hurt them, poor things ; it 
wasn't their fault," cried Ellen. " Don't you 
see, it's the wheel !" 

" And how long have you been here, and 
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where are your servants, and how did it hap- 
pen, and has your husband gone on for help?" 
asked the general, as he slowly emerged from 
his conveyance, and showed himself to be an 
elderly, kindly-looking gentleman, with very 
few garments on. 

** I haven't any husband," she said, blush- 
ing in the dark at the imputation. " I've 
just come from England, and Tm going to 
my brother, at Dooliejuldi," adding the par- 
ticulars of the accident. 

" Oh, then, you are Miss Longley," said 
the general. "You are expected, I know. 
W^ell, but, why didn't your brother meet you ? 
Fd have given him leave from inspection, of 
course I would, rather than a young lady like 
you should stand the chance of being eaten 
up alive, or catch your death of cold amongst 
these night dews. Maj6r Hunter, what's to 
be done ? Do you understand wheels ? Do 
you think if we punched any of these coolies' 
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heads, they'd understand wheels, eh ? I 
never saw a wheel put on, but I don t see 
why I shouldn't try and put one on, eh ? It's 
never too late to mend !" 

For answer. Major Hunter shouted at the 
attendants, and ran vigorously about, kicking 
one and cuffing another, while the general 
laid hold of a bullock, and made the driver lay 
hold of another, and, between beating and 
screaming and tugging, the beasts were 
hauled on their feet again. Then the torch- 
bearers were made to stand together close by 
the fallen cart, and by the lurid, flickering 
light, the two gentlemen first turned the 
coach over, then set to work to mend the 
damage, Ellen stood by, smiling, and 
colouring, and apologizing, and looking so 
pretty that the work was actually accom- 
plished — as much to the workmen's surprise 
as to her joy. 

" I believe I ought to have been a wheel- 
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wright," cried the general. " Fve mistaken 
my calling, eh ? Case of inspiration, Hunter, 
I think. Now, young lady, you must have a 
glass of wine and a biscuit before we part." 

And, bustling into his doolie, head first, he 
presently brought out a flask of wine and a 
tin of biscuits, and they all pledged each 
other solemnly. 

Major Hunter administered a warning to 
the driver before he let Ellen proceed, to 
the effect that, should another contretemps 
arise, every bone in his body should be 
drummed out of him on his return to Jubbul- 
pore. 

" God bless you, my dear," said the gene- 
ral, as he received Ellen's heartfelt thanks. 
" You are just the age my eldest daughter 
would have been ; but she and her mother, 
and two or three more of them, are all buried 
in one grave, at Rangoon. God bless you, 
my dqar." 
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Major Hunter, being a much younger man, 
could not express his sentiments so openly ; 
but the lingering pressure he gave her hand 
was meant to speak volumes. 

At Karnutta dak bungalow, Ellen found a 
servant of Captain Vernon's, who had pre- 
ceded her by his master's orders to put her 
safely into her doolie, and to have a meal 
ready for her. She wondered if this delicate 
attention was part of his official duties, and 
began to think she ought, out of gratitude, to 
wait till daylight so as to carry out his desire 
for her to see his brother's grave. 

It was long past midnight before the doolie 
was ready, and Ellen had time to listen to 
the night wind's dirge amongst the trees of 
the very tope to which the poor young man 
had been brought to die. The lugubrious 
brigade-major's description of his young 
brother, " The gayest, happiest spirit I ever 
knew," was impressed on her mind, and she 
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pictured the bright young face turning from 
the glittering morning sky to the fair earth, 
vainly seeking the deliverance that never 
came. No wonder the trees that had wit- 
nessed the butchery still sobbed and moaned 
together. She was relieved when Karnutta 
and its memories were left behind. 

Another day and another night, varied 
only by stoppages for refreshment and 
changes of bearers, and by white dust instead 
of gray dust, and ups and downs over rocky 
staircases instead of stumbles into deep holes 
and ruts — brought the tired traveller, by 
dawn on the second morning after leaving 
Jubbulpore, on the well-made, well-kept road 
that runs straight into Dooliejuldi. 

" Holloa ! Who are you carrying ?" cried 
an English voice in Hindustanee to her 
bearers, as they entered the mall. 

**The captain sahib's missy baba," an- 
swered one of the men, continuing the way. 
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" Stop !" said the voice ; and, with a jingling 
of spurs and sword, a horseman came trotting 
to the open side of the doolie, and a bearded 
face she had never seen before looked down 
upon her. 

** Another brigade-major," thought Ellen. 
^* I suppose they have to meet every one 
that arrives. It is rather an absurd idea, 
though." 

" I suppose you are Miss Longley," said 
the stranger. " You are anxiously expected. 
Very tired, Tm afraid ?" 

**Yes," Ellen acknowledged herself very 
tired. 

" I couldn't resist welcoming you to Doolie- 
juldi/' he continued. ''Your brother is my 
adjutant. You guess who I am now ?" 

" The brigade-major," she said, feeling 
quite proud of her knowledge of military 
manners. 

" Ah ! ah ! ah !" he cried. " Now, what 
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upon earth made you guess that ? But, look 
here ; our house is close by, and your brother's 
is right at the other end of cantonments. We 
are just going to have chota hazari ; let me 
persuade you to join us, and you'll go on 
refreshed. Longley's at the orderly-room by 
this time, so you won't meet him any the 
sooner for going on now." 

But Ellen preferred going on, Agnes would 
be eagerly expecting her ; besides, with femi- 
nine vanity, she had no wish to appear for the 
first time in Dooliejuldi society in crushed 
attire. He did his best to make her do as 
he wished, urging his request to the verge of 
rudeness ; but seeing she really meant what 
she said, at last he ceased his importunity,, 
and having assured her her boxes had already 
arrived—" four of them ;" he counted them as 
they passed — he let her proceed on her 
way. 

A long way it seemed, all impatient as she 
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was. The barracks, the church, numberless 
bungalows, by no means the palaces — exter- 
nally at least — the Wallaces had led her to 
expect, were passed, and still the bearers 
jogged her on, till at last, in fear they were 
taking her wrong, as the houses were becoming 
few and far between, and the road had no 
longer the trim smoothness of the mall, she 
hailed a European soldier, and asked him for 
Captain Longley's house. 

" He's a wee further," was the answer, in 
broad Scotch. " Ye'U no miss it, marm ; 
ye'U just gang ance to the reeght, and there it is 
amaist awa on the maidan. I see the mistress 
in the verandah the morn." 

"Will you please direct the coolies," she 
continued ; " I can't speak to them." 

" Tm no that cute at languages mysen," he 
answered, " the poor creatures speak such 
gibberish. The commander-in-chief ought ta 
make 'em learn to converse with Christians,. 

7—2 
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Vm thinking, but V\\ do my best to insense 
your meaning." 

And he succeeded, and in a very short 
time Ellen found herself at a place where the 
road, now deeply rutted, stopped altogether, 
met by a rough grass-grown path, which, 
crossing a desert-like compound, bounded by 
a mud bank, broken every here and there, 
and crowned by a ragged fence of withered 
and gaunt cacti, finally ended at a bungalow, 
of which at that time Ellen took no special 
notice, for in its verandah stood the figure she 
was longing to see — the dear girl-friend and 
sister Agnes. 

" You are here at last," cried Agnes, as she 
clutched Ellen in so tight an embrace that 
the latter laughingly begged for mercy ; but 
when the release was made, and the two girls 
stood holding each other at arm's length while 
they gazed with eyes full of happy tears, a 
pang shot to Ellen's heart It was Agnes as 
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beautiful as ever, but not the Agnes of 
Porchester Terrace. There were the bright 
lovely hair, the forget-me-not eyes, the inex- 
pressibly sweet features, but the bloom had 
gone from her cheeks and lips, the roundness 
from the limbs ; her skin was almost whiter 
than the white gown she wore ; and the 
almost transparent hands that clasped Ellen's 
in so hot a clasp, told of a change that Ellen 
could not all at once read aright, though she 
read enough to alarm her. Perhaps her face 
reflected her thoughts too truly, for Agnes 
suddenly let her hands drop, and called out 
for Jane to bring the baby. 

" Only think of me with a baby !" she 
added, with a laugh ; " doesn't it seem funny. 
To me it is like a dream. I don't at all 
realize the little thing belongs to me yet." 

There was a decided change in Jane's looks 
also when she appeared with the little bundle 
of long clothes ; her ruddy Yorkshire com- 
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plexion, once so like a ribstone pippin, had 
turned miserably sallow, but she looked brisk, 
and expressed her delight at seeing "Miss 
Ellen'' in no measured terms. 

'* The missis '11 mend now finely," she said. 
** You'll make her eat and sup. Miss Ellen, I 
hope." 

Ellen took the little bundle in her arms. 
She had been looking forward to this little 
niece as to something to love — a new relation 
who would have a claim to her care. She 
had never touched so young a child before, 
never having been in the way of babies ; but 
even with her inexperience she knew at the 
first glance she had of the tiny drawn face, so 
gray and unnaturally old-looking, it could not 
be in health. 

" It's very small for three months Jane 
says," Agnes observed. 

** Is it ?" was Ellen's only comment ; but 
she took it, and kissed it so tenderly, that 
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Agnes was quite satisfied. Jane had watched 
the new arrivars face narrowly, her own 
countenance resolutely expressionless the 
while. When Ellen gave it back to her, 
Agnes went in, calling Ellen to come and see 
her rooms, and then Jane whispered hur- 
riedly, 

" Miss Ellen, don't let on to her what you 
think — she knows nowt about bairns; and, 
please, God, we may win this one through 
yet'' 

"Eddy would not furnish it, because 
he didn't know what you would bring with 
you; besides, he doesn't know your taste," 
Agnes said, apologetically, as she ushered 
Ellen into a miserable-looking room, which 
had literally nothing in it but the newly- 
arrived boxes, not even a bedstead, nor any 
covering over the mud floor. " You'd better 
•come into my room," she added, **and 
when Eddy comes home you and he can 
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arrange everything. You can get all kinds 
of furniture from the Parsee in an hour or 
two." 

Agnes's own room was not more lively ; it 
had coarse matting over the floor, the yellow- 
washed walls were by no means in good 
order, and in the floor were innumerable 
rat-holes. The bedsteads were of rough 
unpainted wood ; a rickety table, propped up 
with stones to make it straight, and covered 
with a towel, formed the toilet-table ; and 
just such a glass as one sees in attics at home, 
damp-stained, and with the veneer peeling 
off, reflected Agnes's fair face. 

Agnes smiled as she looked round, and 
said, 

" This doesn't come up to our silly old 
notions of Indian luxury, does it } but you 
see, dear, carpets and curtains would harbour 
insects, and good furniture falls to pieces in 
the heat and spoils in the damp. Very few 
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people have wardrobes or chests of drawers ; 
one's clothes are much better kept in tin 
boxes, though it is a great inconvenience 
having things always packed up." 

" Think of our pretty rooms at home !" 
cried Ellen, with a dismal sigh. "What 
horrid stories," she added, angrily, " people 
tell at home of the palace-like houses here !" 

" Civilians can manage to have nice things," 
Agnes answered, " for they generally stay 
some years in one place ; and their pay, too, 
is so good; but Eddy says it is folly for 
officers on duty to encumber themselves with 
more furniture than is absolutely necessary, 
for they are often moved at very short notice, 
and have to get rid of everything at half its 
value. Moving heavy baggage costs more 

m 

than it is worth." 

From this mean room they passed into 
Eddy's dressing-room, and his sister did her 
best to keep private her opinion. A large 
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cheval glass, an English-made travelling 
chest of drawers, marble-topped dressing and 
washing tables, a polished boot-tree, a polished 
gun-stand, photographs in gilt frames, and a 
by-no-means-despisable carpet over the mat- 
ting, rendered this apartment very com- 
fortable. 

'* These are his bachelor things," said 
Agnes. 

Ellen thought of General Willis's rough 
simplicity, but she restrained herself so far as 
merely to remark, " I wish Fd bought my 
bachelor things, dear." 

The drclwing-room was not badly fur- 
nished, but the dining-room had nothing in it 
but a table and some chairs,' a large meat 
safe, wherein cooked and uncooked food of 
every description tempted or repelled the 
appetite, as the case might be ; and a tumble- 
down almira — as all movable cupboards and 
side-boards are called in India — for wine, 
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groceries, and plate. Chicks hung over every 
door, and, added to the shade of the wide, 
low verandah, made every room in twilight. 
This was to be Ellen's home. Would she 
€ver think it homelike } 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE '* INDIAN PALACE." 



HE sound of a galloping horse, and 

the jingle of sword and spurs, an- 
„....__.._, j^Q^j^^gj ^YiQ " sahib's" return, and 

three or four servants suddenly started into 
sight from infinite space, as it seemed to 
Ellen, who had been wondering where they 
were all hidden. Conspicuous amongst these 
servants was the head bearer, Samuel, who, in 
spotless white clothing, and with the peculiarly 
statue-like and expressionless features which 
mark the pure Hindoo, officiously ran to 
receive the master's gloves and helmet, which 
were tossed to him the instant the wearer 
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jumped off into the safe shade of the 
verandah, 

" A peg quickly," were Eddy's first words, 
as he flung himself into a cane easy-chair 
with long-stretching arms, whereon his legs 
were comfortably placed. A khitmutgar had 
the brandy and soda out directly ; and after 
the invigorating draught Mr. Longley was 
ready to greet his sister affectionately. 

With his appearance the compound became 
alive. From the ragged sheds on the oppo- 
site side came sounds of business, and smoke 
announcing the preparation of breakfast issued 
through the roof and walls ; then across the 
^assy desert, between these sheds and the 
bungalow, came a little procession of khitmut- 
gars (table servants) and massalchees (kitchen 
men) carrying hot-water plates and a little 
iron stand with charcoal, to boil the water 
close to the dining-room door. 

" Why don't they carry all the plates in a 
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tray at once ?" said Ellen, wondering at the 
numberiess journeys taken. 

"Because it isn't their nature to/' cried Eddy. 
" That was Agnes's notion, and we bought a 
tray, and tried to save their legs in the rains, 
but it was no use; they will put the tray on 
the table, and then fetch each individual thing 
to put on it ; they are such a set of fools — it 
is best t9 leave them alone. By-the-by," he 
added, " have you brought any servants V 

" I ! — of course not !" 

" Do you mean to say you came all this way 
without — and met the general, too ; what 
would he think i^ — why didn't the Wallaces 
see you had proper people T' 

" Mrs. Wallace thought you would send 
some one to Jubbulpore to meet me. She 
did think I ought to have one with me, but 
both she and the colonel said I was better 
without than with a stranger, who might take 
great advantage of my inexperience.'^ 
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** Ah, I might have sent some one if I had 
thought of it !" he exclaimed. " However, 
here you are ; so there's no more to be said. 
Samuel !" he cried, ** here — ^get an ayah and a 
bearer for the Missy Baba; now, good ones, 
mind, and go to Durtisjee's and look out some 
chairs, teapoy, and bed, and have them sent 
up at once ; and come round by the bazaar 
and bring new matting and bath-room 
things." 

He spoke in Hindostanee. " Capital fellow 
that/' he explained to Ellen ; ** trust him with 
anything, but he can't speak or understand a 
word of English. I've just told him to get 
you an ayah and a bearer, and to furnish your 
room directly." 

'* Oh, but, Eddy, can't I choose my own 
things r 

" Dear me, no ; he understands ; you can 
change anything you don't like. But you 
needn't bother ; I'd back him to do all right.'* 
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" What do I want a bearer for ?" 

" Oh, it looks better. You'll want some 
one to carry your chits and market for you. 
Well, Samuel, what is it ?" 

The man made a deep bow towards Ellen. 
He'd be glad to do her work for two or three 
rupees a month extra. 

" Oh, yes," Ellen thought, *' this is a good 
arrangement ; anything rather than have 
two dreadful black people looking after 



me. 



But before Samuel started, one of his new 
mistress's wants was supplied. An ayah, 
draped in white, with silver necklace, 
bracelets, anklets, and toe-rings, a turquoise 
button in one nostril, heavy earrings, which 
Tiad completely distorted her ears by their 
weight, and hair glossy with cocoa-nut oil, 
presented herself at the verandah, and craved 
to be taken into the Missy Baba's service. 
She had heard the Missy Baba had arrived 
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without an ayah through some of the sahib's 
servants who had seen her come. 

" These people see and know everything !'' 
cried Eddy. ** She looks clean ; you may as 
well see her chits — her characters, I mean. 
Here, Samuel, who is this woman ?" 

Samuel had never seen her before — knew 
nothing about her, but, if he might say so, he 
thought she looked suitable. 

The written characters declared her to be 
unexceptionable in her calling. They were 
all signed by ladies whose names were known 
to Eddy, though they were personally 
strangers to him. 

" But these chits may be hired, you know," 
he said, to Samuel. 

Samuel looked shocked. " Only very 
wicked people would impose upon sahib in 
that way," he said ; " this woman didn't 
look like a rogue.'' Then he asked her 
roughly a few questions, to which she gave 
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humble and satisfactory replies. She asked 
high wages, but Samuel thought that proved 
her to be really an experienced ayah, so she 
was informed she was to remain. 

" When will she come ?" Ellen inquired. 

" Come ? why, now," said Eddy. " These 
people have nothing to pack. Later on, 
you'll see her husband arrive, with her 
bedstead on his head, and a hookah and 
cooking-pots on it All her clothes are on 
her back, except a change at the dhobie*s. 
They'll pop their things in one of the pig- 
sties opposite, and be settled down at 
once.*' 

Ellen caught Samuel's eyes with a very in- 
telligent look in them, as he stood facing the 
woman. 

"Then the Missy Baba wouldn't trouble to 
see any more ayahs ?" he asked, as he ob- 
served her gaze upon him. " Might he then 
proceed about the other orders ?" 
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He executed these orders well. Ellen visit- 
ing her room at noon found a small army of 
dirty women, with unkempt hair hanging 
over their faces, on their knees fitting new 
matting over the mud floor. Two or three 
miserable babies, their little necks, arms, and 
legs decorated with coloured ornaments and 
beads, while their little thin bodies were 
wholly bare, were playing together awaiting 
their mothers' leisure; and Samuel stood 
overlooking and bullying, as only a native can 
bully an inferior. 

Ellen beat a hasty retreat ; but on her next 
visit she found all in neat order, and, as Eddy 
had told her would be the case, Samuel had 
chosen everything well, and had saved her 
all trouble. The bill he had against her 
might have been smaller, and yet have left a. 
margin for his own pocket ; but of Indian 
prices Ellen was ignorant, and she would not 
ask Eddy to look at it before she paid it,. 

8—2 
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lest he should insist upon the expense being 
his. 

Sitting alone in the verandah, when the 
rest were out for the evening airing, she be- 
gan to doubt, as we all do at turning-points in 
our existence, whether she had done the best 
cither for herself or for others by coming to 
her brother. 

Certainly, as regarded her present surround- 
ings, her thoughts were not encouraging. 

This Indian palace — what was it in reality ? 
She jumped off the raised verandah, and 
walked round the bungalow as the question 
arose. A long, dilapidated, telescope-like 
barn it was ; the end nearest the road — or 
rather what answered to a road, for the deeply- 
rutted, grassy track ill-deserved the name — 
was in the best order ; not much of the white- 
wash had dropped off the mud walls during 
the rains, and the verandah pillars stood firm 
and shapely — that is, as shapely as bungalow 
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pillars can be — but the other end, that faced 
the fields, and wherein the bedrooms were— 
the large end of the telescope, in fact — was in 
ruins, the verandah pillars only remained here 
and there, and were crooked and cracked and 
battered generally; those that had fallen 
entirely were replaced by trunks of small 
trees, not cut or pruned, but propped up as 
supports, as they had been brought from the 
wood. The overhanging roof was jagged 
and in holes, and heaps of broken tiles, imme- 
diately around, showed how the summer 
storms had dislodged them. This end of the 
house had sunk greatly, and threatened to 
leave the other part entirely, the black cotton 
soil on which the bungalow stood pointing to 
the cause of this instability of position. The 
compound itself was full of pitfalls and chasms, 
the rank gray grass grew at will, and made 
the passage of the wilderness absolutely 
perilous to unwary feet, concealing as it did 
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many an abrupt opening and treacherous lapse 
of terra firma. In one or two places deep 
pools of water, formed during the rains, 
afforded convenient bathing for the natives ; 
and even as Ellen stood full in view of one of 
these a man began to perform his ablutions 
therein, first brushing his teeth with a bit of 
bamboo, and thoroughly and audibly cleansing 
his mouth and throat, and then plunging 
bodily in, clothes and all, and washing his 
face and head. He would no doubt finish 
with drinking copiously from the same source, 
and would then run off quickly to dry his robes 
as he went, but Ellen did not continue to ob- 
serve his movements ; she was too new to the 
country to feel anything but disgust as yet at 
these primitive habits, and her eyes passed on 
in their survey of the neighbourhood. As her 
new acquaintance had told her in the morning, 
50 indeed her brother had pitched his tent at 
the end of all things — for his bungalow stood 
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the last in the station, and beyond it stretched 
the level country — the harvest-fields, already 
green, unbroken by hedge or boundary wall, 
till the horizon met a long low line of hills 
and shut out all further view. Close by were 
the remains of an old bazaar ; further away 
towards the barracks — which were just visible 
through the beautiful trees that adorned the 
populous parts of Dooliejuldie, many bunga- 
lows appeared ; but for immediate neighbours, 
there were but two habitable houses, and they 
were in very little better order than Eddy's. 

From the nearest of these two — which stood 
exactly opposite the entrance to the Longleys' 
compound, she watched a carriageful of 
'people come, who seemed very curious re- 
garding herself; they were going out for their 
evening drive, and she noticed how they turned 
again and again as they were driven onward, 
to watch her movements. 

" I wonder," she thought, " if I shall ever 
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reach that state of mind, to be so curious about 
a new-comer ?'* It showed a dearth of in- 
terest to the London-bred girl by no means 
inspiriting. Presently, the scene was en- 
livened by the appearance of a drove of cows 
— poor, miserable, undersized, staring-ribbed 
beasts, their hides tattooed, and their horns 
and necks hung with beads and coloured rags, 
finding their way lazily into the compound 
through the gaps in the ragged cactus-hedge^ 
and followed by a dirty woman and child, who 
seemed walking in their sleep, so listlessly 
and stumblingly did they advance, until they 
saw Ellen, when they instantly showed their 
alacrity by shouting violently at the unoffend- 
ing cows, and making sounding attacks upon* 
the bones of the stragglers. 

When they appeared, so did Samuel with a 
large brass lotah, into which he insisted the 
cows should be milked. Thereupon com- 
menced the usual struggle between him and 
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the woman, both screaming at the top of their 
voices ; Samuel positively declaring his lotah 
only should be used, and the other vowing 
she could not persuade the ^animals to yield 
their milk unless into her lotah ; which lotah 
was provided with water, Samuel protested, 
an insinuation that inflamed the owner in- 
tensely, and poor Ellen expected nothing short 
of bloodshed to follow, when Jane, bringing 
the baby home from its airing, came and re- 
stored peace. 

" The creatures !" cried she, when ,a few 
emphatic words from her had quelled the 
storm, " they wouldn't 'a dared to make that 
noise if t' young master had been nigh — poor 
heathens. Miss Longley, you must excuse 
them ; they thinks nothing o' ladies — they 
know their own is a bad lot, I reckon. Did 
you ever see such a poor scarecrow lot o 
cows, miss, and no wonder, they never gets a 
bit o' wholesome grass, and these people 
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won't spend pice to buy 'em grain — so when 
they can t pick aught up, they go without — ^but 
now, Miss Longley, do tell me what you 
think of young mistress's looks ?" 

" Has she been ill, Jane ?" 

" She's never been right down well since 
she comed to this oven of a country ; fever, 
fever every day, and all through t' rains, the 
house smelling o' mould, and t' rain dripping 
in everywhere, and these nasty khitmutgars 
messes don't tempt her to eat, so she goes 
without, and she can't grow fat upon nothing 
no more than t' cows can." 

" But, Jane, you understand cooking, can't 
you make her something nice ?" 

^' So I tried. Miss Longley, and if you 
believe me, miss, for of course he's your own 
brother — t^ young master said I wasn't to 
interfere, t' missus was like enough not to eat, 
if she wasn't well, but when t' baby came, I 
would make her slops and things — but there, 
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gruel is a famous lining for f ribs in sickness, 
but it • isn't what one might fancy for a 
permanency, miss. Did you ever see such 
blash for tea as these khitmutgars make, 
miss ? 

" Why doesn't Mrs. Longley make it ?" 
" Why you know, miss — old t' missus kept 
Miss Agnes like a baby — I always thought 
it was unjust to the poor young lady — she 
knows no more about housekeeping than this 
poor babe knows. Tm very bold. Miss 
Longley, but Tve known you almost as long 
as I've known Miss Agnes ; and you don't 
know how I've been reckoning upon your 
coming to set things to rights ; Mrs. Williams, 
dear old lady, let you help her about t' house, 
and it comes handy to some folks. Mr. 
Longley and missus is very fond of one 
another after a fashion, but Miss Agnes 
doesn't stick up enough, she hasn't your 
spirit — you aren't dependent like on your 
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brother, and can hold your own. You 
must begin straight off, Miss Ellen, dear, 
you must indeed." 

It was strange to see Jane, whose authority 
had overshadowed even Ellen's indulged 
childhood, appealing so earnestly for help,, 
where she had once ordered and protested ; 
her comely face was full of trouble, and her 
strong voice was husky with the depths of her 
feeling. 

Ellen's heart sank as she understood all 
the faithful servant's words implied, but she 
would not question her brother's servant on 
her brother's family matters ; she smiled 
kindly, and promised to do her best, and then 
turned the conversation to the baby. But 
here, too, Jane's words concerned her young 
mistress. She said it was a bad sign the 
mother did not make much of the child, she 
rarely nursed it, rarely talked nonsense to it 
as all young mothers delight to do. ** She 
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watches it with an odd look on her face/' she 
added, "but its not first and last in her 
thoughts as it would be if all was right." 
In her experience this coldness in a tender 
affectionate nature like Agnes's betokened a 
presentiment of an early death, and Jane 
refused to see aught but ill omen in her 
nursling's strange disregard of her first- 
born. 

"If Miss Agnes were worldly, and vain, 
and flightly," she argued, when Ellen brought 
forward a hundred reasons why the mother 
should so act, " I could understand it, but 
she loved her dolls, and her kittens, and cried 
many a time because they couldn't eat her 
food with her, and she loved even t' old 
master, who never showed her much 
affection, and almost cried her heart out 
when she sailed from England, and you know 
yourself, miss, how she loves you, and how 
she clung to you this morning." 
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" But, Jane, some people are afraid of their 
first babies !" 

*' Nay, nay. Miss Ellen, you ve hit it now, 
Miss Agnes is afraid — but it's fear of getting 
too fond of it, I reckon — she knows she'll 
leave it soon, and wants to make the parting 
less harissing." 

This was no cheering conversation, yet it 
almost reconciled Ellen to having^come, here 
was perhaps her real occupation, and she 
paced the uneven verandah till the amber 
sky deepened 'into blue, and the brilliant 
stars overspread it, strengthening herself by 
grateful thoughts of the happy home she had 
so long enjoyed, and the good true friends 

« 

who had done their best to show her the right 
road through life. 

"You did not tell me youd seen the 
colonel this morning ?" Edward said at 
dinner. " He's the most inquisitive man 
alive. I've no doubt he waited on the road 
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purposely to be able to tell every one what 
you are like, but what on earth made you 
take him for the brigade-major ?" 

"Was that Colonel Knowall ?" Ellen ex- 
claimed ; " he wanted me to stop to breakfast. 
I thought he must be the brigade-major, 
because one always came out to meet us 
everywhere, and I thought perhaps it was 
part of their duty to look after new arrivals." 

" Fm so glad you didn't stop," he added. 
'* Mrs. Knowall is just as prying as her hus- 
band, and would have pumped you on every 
possible .subject in the most innocent way 
apparently. They d evidently been calling 
everywhere to-day to tell people you have 
come. All our fellows were at the band, and 
it was the native band night, not ours, so 
they'd gone just to see you." 

"There are only two unmarried ladies 
here/' Agnes said, " and one is going to be 
married very soon, the other is not par- 
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ticularly charming, and her mother is an 
object of fear to all the bachelors, so your 
arrival has been anxiously awaited, and we 
shall have a ball now — ^besides, we've 
promised you shall be Miss Roberts' brides- 
maid — otherwise she'd only have Miss 
Pryor/' 

" Who do you think is coming here — has 
got exchanged into my regiment?" Eddy 
said ; "John Turner. We shall have rare fun 
with him — I expect the 130th made the mess 
too hot for him, that's why he's exchanged." 

" Oh are you not glad, Agnes ?" cried 
Ellen ; " I am. I like John, he's such a good- 
hearted boy." 

'' Yes, isn't he ?" Agnes exclaimed^ darting 
a look at her husband. 

"Ah, ah," laughed Eddy, "you girls 
always think unlicked cubs are rough 
diamonds, and John is an unlicked cub, pure 
and simple." 
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" Purity and simplicity are by no means 
common qualities/' Ellen rejoined, joining in 
her brother's laughter. "Very likely he's 
coming to benefit by your polish and wisdom, 
Eddy; let us see how wonderfully you will 
improve him." 

All this time Agnes was eating nothing,, 
she glanced at each dish, and sent it away 
once or twice, Eddy had said, " My dear 
child, you can't live upon air," but he said it, 
merely as a matter of course, with no real 
concern. Ellen was more judicious ; she 
praised something so highly that Agnes was 
tempted to take some of it, and Ellen's 
amused exclamations atthe khitmutgar's eager- 
ness to carry off the plates, and her remarks 
at the men's statue-like positions, apparently 
unconscious of everything, and yet ready to 
supply every need before it could be ex- 
pressed, made her laugh and talk too. " Mn 
Nelson, one of our subs., will please you," she 
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said ; " he declares his dinner has often been 
carried off before he has tasted it, so anxious 
are the servants to get away to their hookah 
and gossip ; he says he cured his man — but I 
•don't believe him — by hitting him across the 
knuckles with a knife, when he made an 
attack ujJon his plate again, after repeated 
warnings off — but now, watch, Ellen, and 
you'll see every bit of silver and glass will be 
cleared off the table before we've done our 
pudding." 

Outside the open door sat the mussalehee 
washing up, and beside him squatted the 
cook, boiling the new milk which even at that 
season would not keep sweet till morning un- 
less boiled. When boiled it was put into soup 
plates to form cream for the next day's butter, 
and these soup plates were ranged along the 
top of the high almirah to be out of the reach 
of rats and cats. The steam from the milk was 
no pleasant addition to the warm atmosphere 
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of the room, heated as it already was by the 
numerous h'ghts on the walls and table, and 
Ellen was glad when they adjourned to the 
verandah ; but the verandah was voted but 
little cooler than the house, so a carpet was 
spread outside, and there, under the brilliant 
sky, they sat far into the night, a November 
night, with uncovered heads, enjoying the faint 
cool air. 

There were no human sounds all round, 
only the everlasting chip chip of the insects, 
the occasional cry of night birds, and the 
customary howling yelp of the jackal; the 
native servants were out of sight, preparing 
their evening meal, or having a little gambling 
with closed doors. Under the soothing in- 
fluence of his pipe and easy-chair, Eddy grew 
quite amiable, and bethought him of inquir- 
ing after friends at home, and also showed a 
very brotherly interest in Ellen's worldly 
riches, wished he could with justice to his 
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family receive her as a guest, declared it 
annoyed him more than he could say to let 
her contribute towards the housekeeping, but 
his income was very small, even Jane was an 
expense he really ought to avoid, for although 
Mrs. Turner paid her wages, yet her keep 
was a heavy tax upon him, therefore he was 
most reluctantly compelled to receive what 
his sister offered. Ellen was willing enough 
to believe his protestations, she was quite 
happy he was so open to reason, she thought 
it quite fair that she should pay one third of 
the housekeeping expenses, though she never 
touched either wine or beer, the heaviest 
items in Indian housekeeping ; she only made 
one stipulation, which was, that henceforth 
she herself should make the tea. " I can't 
bear this fashion of letting these men- 
servants make one's tea," she said, " it tastes 
like hay and water with a lot of milk and 
sugar, and they spill it into the saucer and 
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even Stir it up — in fact I am often afraid they 
will taste it for one." 

" Oh, there's a good girl," cried he, to her 
^reat relief. " Did you ever taste such 
beastliness ? And little Agnes here cain't 
make it any better, for I got her to try, and it 
was a deplorable failure, wasn't it, ma petite ? 
What do you think I caught a fellow doing 
one morning with my chota hazari ? I was 
late for parade, and ran out to meet my cup 
of tea, and the brute of a bearer — not 
Samuel — ^was bringing it quietly, and stirring 
it up with his finger. I kicked him and the 
-cup and saucer out of the compound, and he 
never appeared again, though I owed him a 
month's pay !" 

" Old maids are always particular about 
their tea," Ellen said, " and I have been quite 
unhappy to see the stuff people call tea here. 
Why don't ladies make it themselves as they 
<io at home ?" 



\ 
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" Wait/' said Agnes, quietly, " till the warm 
season comes, then you'll understand how we 
all are compelled to take what we can get, 
rather than stir to mend matters." 

" Now, go to bed," Eddy interrupted ; 
"you'll be done up to-morrow, little 
woman." 

Agnes rose at once. Eddy took his pipe 
from his lips, and turned his face towards his 
wife. She stooped, and lightly kissed his 
cheek, and went in; but inside, when she 
bade Ellen good-night, she put her arms 
tight round her neck, with a hug as they had 
done when children. 

" Oh, Ellen, you dear !" she cried, " I feel 
ten years younger already; I shall like 
even this hateful country, now you are 
here." 

The warmth of her heart was evidently^ 
unchilled ; yet why was her behaviour so 
cold to the man she had married for love little 
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more than one year ago ? Ellen wearied 
herself in trying to answer this question. 
Would she ever live to glance almost de- 
fiantly at William as Agnes had done that 
evening at Eddy about her brother ? 

Oh, no, for William could never patronize 
her as Eddy patronized Agnes. 

Like all unmarried women she had her own 
fixed ideas on matrimony — very exalted, and 
no work-a-day ideas they were ; yet, though 
she was not silly enough to hope to remain 
an idol when the lover was converted into the 
husband, she did hope to be treated on an 
equality as a rational being, and Eddy^s 
manner towards Agnes inferred very great 
superiority on his side. Most women accept 
the rule of a parent, however stern and 
superior it may be made, as an inevitable 
disagreeable ; but few women are complacent 
under the expressed condescension of a hus- 
band. 
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" For myself," thought Ellen, as she closed 
her eyes, " Fd rather be beaten than patron- 
ized or snubbed ; but then, if he beat me, I'd 
run away !" 



CHAPTER V. 

DOOLIEJULDI. 

HEN Ellen asked the meaning of 
Dooliejuldi, a facetious sub. re- 
plied that was the first word the 
traveller usually uttered when he had taken 
his first view of the place, this one dominant 
idea being the result — to leave it again as 
juldi — " quickly" as possible ; and doolie 
being the general vehicle for travelling, he 
cried, " Doolie juldi !" i.e., Anglice, free trans- 
lation, " Bring my doolie back again sharp, 
and let me get back to civilization.** But, 
facetious sub.s notwithstanding, Dooliejuldi 
was by no means a bad place to be quartered 
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in, indeed it was one of the favourite stations in 
those parts. To be sure it was shut out from 
intercourse with the rest of the world six 
months of the year, because the high road to 
the metropolis, as far away Jubbulpore was 
considered — it being the nearest railway 
station and emporium for " Europe goods" — 
was, in fact, a very low road. Also, in parts^ 
it was no road at all, by reason of being con-- 
verted during the rains into lakes and seas 
and running rivers. After the rains it was 
impassable, by reason of muddy ruts fathoms 
deep, and before the rains by reason of rock- 
like ruts, which dislocated the legs both of 
man and beast ; but by managing to travel in. 
the happy mean, it was possible, as in Ellen s 
case, to make one's way over it in safety, and 
it was during this transient epoch that goods 
were brought to longing Dooliejuldi, and 
store-rooms happily filled with tinned treasures. 
Certainly the perils of this connecting link 
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between the handful of English and their 
countrymen elsewhere, were to be lamented^ 
as in the event of a mutiny the few troops 
might easily be swallowed up, and no one 
elsewhere be the wiser ; but our allwise 
authorities must know best what is best 
for the safety and comfort of their exiled 
servants. Do not our noblest and wealthiest 
men sit at home and meditate even upon the 
exact inches of 'braid and lace requisite to 
make us the admiration of the ladies ? and is 
It likely they are not equally considerate in 
weightier matters ? No, no ; they know it is 
good for us to practise self-reliance and 
patience and fortitude, therefore do they 
place us in holes and corners, and bring us 
face to face with perils and difficulties which 
short-sighted men declare need never be. 

Setting aside the difficulty of getting to and 
from Dooliejuldi, it was in reality a pleasant 
place ; it had noble and beautiful trees in 
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abundance ; it had roads like ball-room floors, 
indeed its roads were unrivalled, as well as 
innumerable. There were roads to the hos- 
pital, roads to the church, roads to every 
orderly-room, roads to each company's bar- 
racks, roads to each sergeant's mess, roads to 
each canteen, roads to each of the twenty-one 
bells-of-arms, roads at right angles across the 
parade-ground, roads to cut off corners of the 
parade-ground, roads to go square round the 
parade-ground, indeed so many were these 
roads leading to and from and across and 
round — besides the main roads of the mall 
and the native city and round the station — 
that, could they all have been pieced together 
and thrown in the direction of Jubbulpore, 
there would have been a famous thoroughfare 
proof against all hurtful seasons, and Doolie- 
juldi would have missed none of them. 

It boasted slight rises too in the distance — 
hills the benighted plains' people grandly 
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Styled them; and at one part of the mall 
drivers were wont to walk their horses, lest 
the ascent (which was altogether a feat of the 
imagination) should distress their beasts. It 
had picturesque public gardens, and a croquet 
ground, and a lake and a nullah, and a good- 
sized native city, with a fort which displayed 
heavy guns ; and it had three parsee shops, 
kept by Jubbergie, and Tomtomgee, and 
Nautcherjee, who sold every conceivable 
thing, including the customer. 

Besides a battery of artillery there were a 
regiment of British foot, a regiment of Bengal 
dashers, and a regiment of Madras infantry. 
The dashers' lines were mere rows of mud 
cabins, like the poorest hovels one sees in 
poverty-stricken country districts in Ireland. 
The cavalry lines these were styled, and the 
dashers made a very brave show when they 
were mounted, for their pink coats and silver 
lace were very becoming to their Eastern 
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skins ; and they had the proud distinction of 
having once been under fire at the great battle 
of Kinchin-junga, on which occasion they 
had faced the enemy's guns till their aim 
became vicious, when these warriors wisely 
preferred safety to glory, and dashed off the 
ground, hence their name. 

With the cavalry lines to the left, and the 
native infantry to the right, and the Euro- 
peans in the middle, Dooliejuldi station over- 
awed th? surrounding country, and with the 
civil officers, the deputy-commissioner, the 
Cantonment magistrate, the judges, the 
chaplain, and the civil surgeon, had a large 
and varied society. 

In this society Ellen Longley was quickly 
enrolled. A pretty girl is welcome always 
everywhere; but a pretty girl, who is not 
conceited, though she dresses becomingly, 
who IS fairly accomplished and possesses a 
small independency, is an especial boon to a 
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remote Indian station, and Ellen had need of 
all her experience and sense not to be spoilt 
by the universal homage offered her in her 
new home. A preoccupied heart is, however, 
a woman's greatest safeguard, and a pre- 
occupied heart, that is also good, is proof 

None of her admirers guessed the cause of 
her greatest charm, the even suavity of her 
onanner, which made her as fascinating to the 
penniless sub., as to " the catch" of the 
place, Major Smithson, the deputy-commis- 
sioner; and she herself thoroughly enjoyed 
the chatting at the band, the canter before 
breakfast, the tiffin parties, the dinners, and 
the dances, because there was no one with 
power to cast gloom or sunshine by his 
absence or presence. All these heroes doing 
their best to charm her, making their bets at 
mess as to the probable length of her stay in 
Dooliejuldi before she married *' some swell," 
were alike mere pleasant acquaintances, as 
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harmless to her peace of mind as any small 
schoolboy could be. Altogether her life 
would have been pleasant enough, notwith- 
standing the separation from William, but for 
the shadow on Agnes and the clouds in the 
bungalow daily life. 

Over the young wife's gentle spirit had 
grown something that perplexed Ellen greatly, 
a sarcastic watchfulness towards Edward so 
strangely different to the adoration with which 
she had at first regarded him, a distaste for 
all the girlish pleasures that had formerly 
made her happiness, the furtive way in which 
she caressed the puny baby, as if there was 
something to be suppressed in this most 
natural and holy affection ; only when she 
was alone with her sister-in-law was she her 
old loving self. And Ellen dare not notice 
the change, nor appear to be aware all was 
not as it should be between the young couple. 

The colonel and his wife were foremost in 
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attention to the new comer, but Agnes never 
warmly joined in any amusement which 
Mrs. Knowall projected. The colonel's wife 
was very little older than Agnes, and, until 
the arrival of the latter, had been the acknow- 
ledged belle of the station. In person they 
were not unlike, but though her hair and eyes 
were of the same colour as her involuntary 
rival's, they lacked their brightness and 
sweetness, and her complexion was less deli- 
cate. Mrs. Knowall was a very pretty wo- 
man when Mrs. Longley was not visible, but 
the refined simplicity of both appearance and 
manners of the adjutant's wife made the 
studied affability of the colonel's lady appear 
almost vulgar. 

That Agnes could be jealous of the other's 
claim to supremacy on the score of beauty, 
seemed incredible, and yet for a long time 
Ellen could assign her cold contempt to no 
other cause, for Mrs. Knowall did her best to 
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be on friendly terms with her, and being the 
chief of the military ladies, so much persistent 
attention to a mere subaltern's family was the 
more complimentary. 

" She is really very kind," Ellen said one 
day, when a pretty soft shawl had come with 
Mrs. Knowairs love to Baby Longley. 

" I wish she'd leave us alone," Agnes re- 
plied. " I suppose I know how to keep the 
child warm. She thinks it grand to make 
presents to us poor struggling subs., I dare 
say; one would fancy she had made the 
greatest match in the world." 

This was a surprisingly bitter speech for 
her to utter. Ellen was surprised. 

" Agnes," she said, laughing, " why do yoa 
dislike the poor little woman so much ?" 

" I dislike humbugs !" was her answer. 

" But why do you think her a humbug? she 
can't get anything by being kind to us. Why 
should she act a part without a motive ?" 
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Agnes looked at her as if she had a mind 
to tell her something. 

" I s pose Tse very wicked, like Topsey/* 
she said, then added, seriously, "but Ellen^ 
now that it's cold weather and you are here^ 
Tm not half so cross as I was. I ought never 
to have left mamma ; she told me what to do» 
and I did it, but left to myself, I feel how un-- 
fit I was to come away from every one, how 
unfit I am to be what I am.'' 

" How can you say so, dear ?*' 

" It is true ; I thought home horridly dull ; 
I thought I knew best what was good for me, 
now I am served right, for I see clearly enough 
I was in my right place at home. I wish — " 
she broke off suddenly, and Ellen could not 
ask to hear further, so she said hurriedly, 
" None of us know what is best for us, how 
should we ? beside, it is natural you should 
dislike India, where your health is so bad; 
but when Eddy gets his company, and you 
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go home on furlough with him and the baby, 
think how nice it will be !" 

" When f " she replied, meaningly. 

" None of us know what is best for us," 
Ellen repeated, as if for Agnes' benefit only, 
though at the same time she was reading her- 
self a homily; "but, dear, we led very useless 
lives in dear Porchester Terrace. I often 
think old Aunty Williams, whom we used to 
laugh at, was really the most useful of us all, 
except, of course. Uncle Sherwood. How 
well she managed everything, and it must 
have been a great deal of trouble to provide 
for us all, all day long, and every day, and to 
keep all the servants in order. You and I 
never thought of anything but new music and 
new bonnets. Don't you think it is better to 
have cares to overcome, than to be a mere 
nonentity, living like a vegetable ?" 

Agnes laughed. 

" It all seems different when you are talk- 
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ing," she said, " but wait till you have gone 
through a hot season and a wet season, and 
then everything will seem dreary to you." 

" But you ve not told me why Mrs. Knowall 
is a humbug ?'' 

** rU tell you how she married, and you'll 
want no other proof. She was living at the 
place the regiment was at before they moved 
here — I forget the name — with a cousin, to 
get married, of course, and she was considered 
very pretty, and one of the subs fell despe- 
rately in love. She flirted tremendously with 
him, and when he proposed, she accepted 
him. She hadn't any money, I must tell 
you, and has ever so many brothers and sis- 
ters at home, and it wouldn't have been a 
bad match for her, for he had priyate means. 
Well, this Colonel Knowall was promoted to 
the regiment before the engagement was 
known, and he raved at once about her, 
and followed her everywhere, and before 
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he'd known her a fortnight, he made her an 
offer. She was obliged to say she was en- 
gaged, but said it in such a way, that he 
believed she liked him best, and he went on 
following her about A few days after he 
had proposed, she had to write to her fianc^, 
and by the same servant she sent a note to her 
confidential lady friend, and either by accident 
or design, she misdirected the two notes, so 
the gentleman, being the nearest, opened the 
note directed to himself first, before the lady 
had a chance of getting the other and discover- 
ing the mistake in time to prevent the catas- 
trophe. Of course the minute he saw the 
beginning he saw the mistake, and thinking it 
a good joke, read it on. She told this friend 
of the colonel's offer, said what a fool she'd 
been to accept that silly young donkey — those 
were her lady-like words — that the colonel 
was worth having, for he'd be a brigadier 
soon, and at his father's death would come 
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into a good estate. The charming effusion 
wound up with begging her dear friend to 
advise her what to do. The subaltern's feel- 
ings you can imagine. I think he behaved 
very well ; he enclosed the letter to the lady, 
and begged she would advise Miss Broad to 
give up the obnoxious sub., and to make the 
more eligible colonel happy." 

" What did the girl say ?'' 

" Well, you see, there she is, Mrs. K no wall. 
Now do you wonder I call her a humbug ? 
The word is really too good for her." 

" Of course it is ; but what did the young 
man do ? Where is he now ?" 

" That's of no consequence," she said, 
hurriedly. " Here's Eddy, I wish you'd ask 
him to pay the Khansamah's account ; I know 
his pay came yesterday." 

Eddy was always cross when asked for 
money; he was particularly so now, when 
Ellen told him what was wanted. 
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" Women seemed to think money comes of 
its own accord," he said, sitting down moodily 
in the verandah. The expenses seem to 
get bigger every day ; that rascal of a Khan- 
samah cheated them. Samuel was the only 
good servant; he wished they would let 
Samuel manage the table expenses. 

** And give us brain cutlets and goat chops,, 
and buffalo's beef," Ellen laughed. " Now,. 
Eddy, is this all the return we get for spoiling 
our hands by making pastry to please you, 
and learning to be termagants over these 
people ? The Halls don't live half as well 
as we do, and spend much more, because Mrs^ 
Hall lets her head man provide everything. 
Why you know before you married you be- 
lieved two eggs were necessary to baste the 
mutton, and half a pound of butter to make an 
omelette." 

** Jane is such an expense," he grumbled^ 

** Indeed she is not, Eddy," Ellen con-^ 
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tinued, valiantly, "she is really cheaper than an 
ayah, for she only eats .what comes from our 
table, which would be given to the sweeper 
Otherwise, and you have no wages to pay, re- 
member. She is a perfect treasure. Look 
how invaluable she is to baby." 

" Oh, of course — of course — you know best 
— youVe had so much experience of life in 
India," he retorted ; " but I don't see how Tm 
to keep up an establishment fit for a rich 
civilian on my miserable pittance ; and now 
here are these stingy cheating authorities," he 
cried, striking an official memo, as he spoke,. 
" have cut me thirty rupees. I declare it's 
enough to make one join the Fenians, the 
shameful way we are choused by Govern- 
ment" 

" Cut you thirty rupees — ^what for ?" 
" Oh, some allowance that's never been dis- 
puted before ; and now they come down on 
me and ask why I don't make myself ac- 
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quainted with G. G. O., No. 33,896, or some 
such ridiculous absurdity, as if one could pos- 
sibly know all their general orders by heart 
Why, there are thirty-six volumes in my office, 
full of these orders, and I bet you it would 
take most men a month to get at their real 
meaning ; for they are all as ambiguous as a 
premier's speech in the City, and as contra- 
dictory as a woman/' 

Agnes shrugged her shoulders, and went 
away. 

Eddy went on, " There's not a creature to 
lend me a farthing! If aunt thought I was 
in debt, she'd be shocked, and very likely stop 
her miserable sixty pounds a year. Most men 
have a father, or an elder brother, or some one 
to help them over an emergency ; but I've no 
one ; and there are those rascally London 
tradesmen dunning me every mail, and Payne 
at Calcutta heaping on credit rates, because I 
<ion't send him a cheque with my orders. I 
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xleclare people seem to think one rolling in 
riches !" 

These London debts were new to Ellen, 
but she was careful not to express her feelings. 

** But what is pressing the most, dear ?" she 
said, goodnaturedly. " I've no debts ; per- 
haps I can help you." 

"No, Tm not mean enough to take from 
you. It's that Bond Street fellow — only for 
a few presents I couldn't help giving Agnes 
before we were married, and some odds and 
ends for myself. Then there's Poole. I've 
dealt with Poole five years, and yet he's 
always bothering." 

" Haven't you paid him all that time^dear ?" 

" Of course I have ; at least there were 
balances left ; and I was obliged to get a rig 
out when I married. England's such an ex- 
pensive place. I should have saved a lot if I 
hadn't gone home ; but I'm not going to take 
your money, unless you like to lend it me ; 
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that would be a different thing — I will pay 
you interest." 

" Eddy, the idea of such a thing ! You 
shall borrow it, if you like, but I will not have 
interest *' 

*' Well, how much can you lend me ?" 

" How much do you want ?" 

Eddy shook his head. 

" It's no use mincing the thing," he said, 
" I owe a lot in both countries. You see IVe 
been unfairly dealt with all my life. What- 
ever could have induced my father " 

Ellen stopped him hastily. " There, there,"" 
she cried, " don't say that again, Eddy. Our 
father did what he thought best. Only say 
what you want me to give you, dear. We 
can't help the past, you know." 

He stretched out his legs, and took off his 
helmet, and then exclaimed, " I want five 
thousand rupees, but Til be content with what 
yqu can let me have." 
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" Five thousand rupees !" 

" That's only five hundred pounds — ^though 
it sounds a lot Tm sure it's wonderful how 
I've managed to keep so clear." 

Ellen gave up this large part of her guar- 
dian's savings generously and kindly. She 
was fully sensible that her brother ought to 
be able to keep clear of debt, and that, call it 
what he chose, it was in deed and truth a gift, 
and would never be repaid her ; yet, woman- 
like, having once made up her mind, she had 
no further scruples — the money was to go, let 
it go. 

" After all, it's no loss to her," Eddy said to 
Agnes. "When she marries, it would have 
been grabbed by her husband. Why shouldn't 
I have it sooner than a stranger, especially 
when by right I ought to have had all ?^ 

Meantime there were continual small cur- 
rent expenses that she paid. No one carries 
a purse in India ; and Eddy could not always 
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be expected to go to his strong box for a few- 
annas; but experience showed Ellen that a few 
annas at a time, when disbursed by the trusty- 
Samuel, had a knack of mounting up to several 
rupees, when he was asked for his account, 
and therefore she preferred impoverishing her 
own exchequer to enriching his. Every day, 
too, she took the cook's account of the pre- 
vious day's expense to save Agnes the worry, 
and she found in that case also there was an 
undoubted saving in not letting it run on from 
week to week as Eddy had been in the habit 
of doing. 

Eddy was prodigal to save himself trouble. 
Ellen had sense to see the first trouble was the. 
least. She had the gift, too, of acquiring a 
language quickly; and seeing she must be 
perfectly helpless against native chicanery 
until she could understand and be herself 
understood, she used her best endeavours to 
overcome the ordinary phrases necessary for 
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domestic rule ; and if her idiom was not very- 
grammatical, it was nevertheless understand- 
able, and her ears soon took in at least the 
sense of what she heard. Agnes knew little 
more Hindustanee than Jane, who knew 
scarcely any; and as nothing annoyed Mr. 
Longley so much as to be asked to translate^ 
his wife had preferred to remain in her igno- 
rance rather than draw forth a sneer or an im- 
patient comment on her stupidity. Ellen's 
natural power as a linguist was therefore a 
great boon to her sister-in-law. Even Eddy 
at last acknowledged that, for a girl, his sister 
managed the house pretty well. 

But even angelic powers would fail to fathom 
the deplli of the East Indian's ways. To 
gain a pice for himself, a native servant will 
patiently work on perseveringly for days till 
he carries his point Seemingly the most 
simple and guileless creature, he is scheming 
to defraud you with all his might ; and yet 
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only in very rare instances will he steal outright 
The horsekeeper will take a handful of the 
horse's measure of grain, to sell for perhaps 
the equivalent of an English farthing; the 
cook buy three-quarters of a seer of meat and 
charge you for one seer ; he will also charge 
you for charcoal fire, and poison your food by 
roasting in wood smoke. In eggs, in butter, 
in rice, in spices, in every article he uses he 
makes his profit out of you. If you are easy 
with him, he goes on from bad to worse, and 
laughs at you for a fool ; if you discover and 
hotly resent even an iota of his peculations, he 
respects you and works well for you, though 
he will continue to line his pockets as much 
as possible. The native mind cannot grasp 
the meaning of honesty, nor can he believe in 
the consideration and sympathy of a superior 
for an inferior. That there are other motives 
than pecuniary are facts beyond his compre- 
hension. Vice and folly are the only two 
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constituent parts of his composition : he is at 
once a devil and a little child. 

Yet withal, one may leave one's house 
with every door open ; one*s clothes hanging^ 
about, one's tables full of pretty knick-knacks 
and books ; the sideboard displaying knives, 
forks, spoons, and glass and china, all 
guarded by a man earning ten shillings a 
month only, or perhaps not guarded at all, 
and in very rare instances is a single thing 
ever missed. At the same time, if by an 
extraordinary exception there is a thief in 
the establishment, not one of his fellow-ser-^ 
vants will tell of him, preferring rather to be 
suspected himself than to run the risk of fall* 
ing a victim to his mate's malice. 

I know a family where for two years a con^ 
stant course of petty thieving was carried on : 
the ladies' brooches were taken off their toilet- 
tables, the decanters were half- emptied of 
wine and spirits, the milk was carried off 
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almost as soon as it was brought into the 
house ; cakes, sugar, freshly-opened stores — 
all went, as if miraculously. No servant could 
•discover — so he said — ^the thief, and none of 
the family could fix their suspicions, watch as 
vigilantly as they would. At last the master 
lost all patience, and dismissed the head ser- 
vant, telling him that if he were not the thief, 
he must at least be an accomplice. The man 
submitted in silence, and left a good situation 
without a character, but the thefts went 
on. 

One day the mistress opened a bottle of 
ivine, and took one glass from it to her sick 
child in an adjoining room ; the child would 
not take it without a biscuit ; she returned in 
haste to the dining-room, and there, hastily 
pouring a greater part of the wine into his 
lotah, she discovered the mussalchee — ^the 
sleepiest, stupidest, least likely, and least 
suspected person about the premises. So 
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anuch for appearances, and so much for 
native cunning and native reticence. 

On Christmas morning Ellen came out to 
find the crazy verandah prettily decorated 
with roses and lemon blossom, by the ser- 
vants, in honour of the Englishman's " burra- 
*din." It was very early, and the brilliant 
sunshine made the ugly compound with its 
j^inous surroundings appear almost pleasant. 
In the opposite bungalow the children were 
Jielping their servants to twine wreaths round 
the pillars, and their hearty laughter and de- 
lighted cries cheered Ellen's somewhat home- 
sick heart Jane and the baby came round 
the corner, and the homely greeting the York- 
shirewoman offered cheered her still more. 

A sergeant was disappearing through a gap 
in the cactus hedge, and Jane held an apple 
in her hand, which she begged Ellen to ac- 
>cept 

" Yon's Sergeant Sandy McGrab," she said. 

II — 2 
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" You 11 mind he telled you the way here>. 
Miss Longley, t' morning you came home ;: 
he's a steady man, with savings to the fore, 
but IVe no opinion of soldiers ; he's give 
four annas for this, from one of them Cabully 
men you bought f pudding raisins of. I 
suppose by t' same token he means what he 
says, or he wouldn't ha' parted with six- 
pence for a apple, and he a north country- 
man." 

" Why, Jane ! you don't mean to say he 
comes after you ?" 

Jane's hard face assumed an expression of 
comic awkwardness. 

" So he says," she answered, bashfully, add- 
ing, with sudden recovery of her usual inde- 
pendent bearing, " Of course, I know what he 
wants. He's a prudent man, and he knows, 
women of my years are better soldiers' wives 
than giddy gels. Tm not so much too old for 
him neither. I'm only ten years come Mar- 
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tinmas to the fore. He buried his wife i' 
August, and no doubt his socks and bits o' 
things feel t' want of a mend." 

" And you'll leave us all for a stranger like 
that r cried Ellen, in despair at the idea of 
l)eing left with the charge of the puny baby 
added to all her other cares. " Oh, Jane, 
what will Mrs. Turner say ?" 

" Ay, that's t' worst. Miss Longley. T' old 
missus '11 call me names ; but there, I haven't 
made up my mind ; you'll not let on to any 
one. Miss Ellen, but McGrab won't consent 
to make his will and settle his savings on me 
yet ; and, as I tell him, I can't be expected 
to tie myself down to him till he promises to 
^ive me as good as I bring. I can patch and 
darn better than most of 'em, and as for 
scrubbing and contriving, why, I hope I 
haven't forgot what I learnt when I was a 
lass at old missis's mother's, who lived nigh 
Roseberry Toppin, i' Yorkshire. I tell jhim 
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all this, and a deal more, Miss Ellen, but 
it's easier to get butter out of a dog's mouth 
than savings out of a Scotchman, you know^ 
though, of course, when he gives his pro- 
mise, it's as sure as the bank; and that's 
more than you can say o' cockneys. Miss. 
Ellen." 

" But, Jane, what is to become of baby ?" 

"I'm not. gone yet. Miss Longley ; andJ 
then I shall only be at t' barracks, ready to- 
come at a minute's notice. Don't you say^ 
aught to t' young missis, please ; she'll only 
worrit ; and there's no need till McGrab* 
makes up his mind about his money." 

But the idea of being without Jane was a. 
sore one, and that very day Ellen began ta 
take lessons in nursery-craft 

Mr. Longley was in a great state of ex- 
citement ; he had invited several bachelors ta 
dinner, and was himself chief cook. The 
verandah was bestrewn with pots and pans ; 
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he had all the servants flying to obey his be- 
hests. Agnes was chief martyr to his whims. 
He was flavouring the soups and stews, pre- 
paring the oysters and maccaroni cheese, 
wasting and marring much more than half he 
undertook to make. The pudding, mince 
pies, and cakes had, fortunately, been pre- 
pared by the ladies. Indeed, the weighty 
subject of cakes and puddings had been the 
principal topic of conversation foi: weeks past 
between the young housekeepers of Doolie- 
juldi. Mrs. Knowall, and one or two others,, 
who had spent greater part of their lives in 
India, scoffed at their exertions, and declared 
their servants would cook much better,, 
and had no pity on the sore fingers and 
broken nails that resulted from the hard 
work of stoning raisins. The colonel's wife 
announced her intention of going round to 
taste these wonderful efforts of inexperience, 
and had invited the amateurs to see the vast 
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superiority of her khansamah's handiwork ; 
but her visits were not expected on Christ- 
mas-day, and Eddy was highly irritated 
when he beheld her riding towards the bung- 
alow, catching him without a coat, sitting by 
the charcoal pan stirring one of his concoc- 
tions. 

"Are you rehearsing the witch scene in 
Macbeth ?" cried Mrs. Knowall, making her 
Arab step up into the shade of the verandah. 
" What a good smell ! There must be some- 
thing better in your pan than newts and 
frogs; it looks rather greasy, though. A 
happy Christmas to you all. What do you 
think, dear Mrs. Longley ; my oolu of a cook 
has spoilt the pudding. He let the rats get 
at it last night. Is yours all right ?" 

" Of course it is," said Eddy. " We look 
after our servants." 

" Thank you for nothing," she retorted. 
^' But I should like to know the good of pay- 
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ing a khansamah fourteen rupees a month, 
if I am to see he does his work. My dear 
Miss Longley, I shall never forgive you. 
YouVe spoilt my Christmas. Major Smith- 
son is coming to dine here, and I had set my 
heart on having him. You naughty girl !" 

" I suppose my brother asked him first," 
Ellen said, quietly. 

" Oh, I dare say. But that isn't all. 
YoxiVe got the pick of the bachelors beside ; 
they knew we expected them. I must say I 
don't think they've treated Colonel Knowall 
properly or respectfully." 

" If you Ve no pudding, you ought to be 
glad you've no party," said Agnes. 

** Oh, but we have a party. Of course, 
there are plenty of people only too glad to 
come to us. But I must say the commis- 
sioner ought to remember his and our posi- 
tion. The heads, as a rule, always dine to- 
gether at these times." 
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" Oh, youVe evidently not read your Bible 
properly," Eddy exclaimed. " Some more 
piarZy you gudha, Bowurchee f he interposed 
to the cook, as he continued stirring the 
savoury mess. " Don't you know this is the 
season when rich and poor, great and small> 
meet on equal terms. Smithson is, in reality, 
setting you all a great and noble example of 
humility — he don't disdain to share our 
humble fare. Agnes, there isn't half enough 
curagoa in this ; and I want Burgundy, too." 

Agnes knew there was neither curagoa nor 
Burgundy in their possession, and was com- 
pletely perplexed by her husband's demand. 
Luckily for the credit of his veracity, Mrs. 
Knowall herself unwittingly came to the 
rescue. 

'* Curagoa and Burgundy !" she cried. 
** Oh, if that's your humble fare, no wonder 
you can lure the commissioner from our plaia 
table. Now, Mrs. Longley, please, let me 
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taste your wonderful cake, and then I must 
be oflf." 

The hearts of both the inexperienced girls 
beat with apprehension when the cake was 
cut, lest it should fall short of their hopes ; 
but it was so good that even Mrs. Knowall 
could find no other fault with it than that it 
was "just a little too rich, perhaps." 

" Mine has six pounds of butter in it," she 
said, "six pounds of fruit, and fifty-eight 
^ggs ; and it took a bottle of brandy to mix 
it, and three pounds of candied peel." 

" Oh 1" cried Ellen ; " did you put it to- 
gether ?" 

" My dear child ! What's the use of a 
head-servant if Tm to do his duties ? He 
told me he'd used it all, and I'm sure I be- 
lieve him." 

" Ah, but you are so confiding — you can't 
believe in deceit," Agnes said. 

Eddy and the colonel's wife both looked at 
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her quickly, but the calm, pale face was per- 
fectly expressionless. 

" Yes," her husband added, as if greatly 
relieved by his survey, " one must be a hum- 
bug oneself to see when one is humbugged." 

" Am I not to see the teeny ?" cried Mrs. 
K no wall. " I must kiss the mite to-day. 
Oh, the sweet little sing," she added, affect- 
edly, when the child was brought out to her ; 
"it is quite a Christmas rose, so white and 
delicious. Poor little darling !" 

And so, with a sting in her honeyed words, 
she repaid the stabs her friends had given 
her, and, with a gay farewell to them, rode 
away. 

" Horrid little wretch," cried Eddy. 
" Here, Ellen, just come and finish these 
things, IVe a lot of office work to do." 

Jane stood beside Ellen as she took his 
place, and as she rocked the baby to and fro 
she exclaimed, 
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" Master may thank his stars for that 
escape." 

" What escape ?'' 

Jane looked round to make sure her mis- 
tress was out of hearing. 

" What, don't you know, Miss Longley ?" 
she answered. " T' colonel's lady jilted the 
master, and that's why he came home ?" 

" Jane, how do you know ?" 

" It's well known i' t' regiment, Miss Ellen. 
McGrab, he has no opinion of her, not he. 
But don't you let on t' young missis. S^e 
knows, I warrant you, but she wouldn't like 
tis to know." 

Sitting in church, wearing a muslin gown^ 
with the doors and windows all open, Ellen 
found it very difficult to realize this was mid- 
winter. It was very difficult, too, to calm 
her thoughts, so sadly disturbed by Jane's 
two revelations, and to attend to the beautiful 
service for the holy day ; but gradually the 
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familiar words and music struck the right 
. chord, and, forgetting the surroundings — ^the 
uniforms of the majority of the congregation, 
so odd to eyes accustomed to the petticoat 
congregations of most churches at home, the 
idle punkahs hanging over her, the heaps of 
native servants squatting outside staring list- 
lessly at their masters' mode of worship — ^the 
great and magnificent feeling came uppermost 
that the same Eyes that had watched over 
her in far-off England were on and over her 
here in this heathen country, and that access 
to the ear of the Almighty was as easy and 
certain here as there. 

" Didn't Miss Longley look solemn at 
church ?" said one of her admirers to another, 
as they cantered off together. 

"Went in for a heavy tiffin, no doubt," 
w^as the answer. " Every one spoils their 
digestions to-day." 

The dinner was a great success. Eddy 
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took the credit. He had cooked this, and he 
had told them how to make that. He was 
in high spirits. He knew he had carried off 
the colonel's guests, and he knew he had two 
of the prettiest women in India at his table. 
No one could be a more genial companion 
than Mr. Longley when he chose, and as he 
generally did choose when he was in society, 
he was one of the most popular men in the 
station. Major Smithson talked Agnes into a 
merry, girlish mood, having already learnt that 
the way to the spinster's good opinion was 
not by compliments to herself, but by kindly 
attentions to her sister-in-law ; and the spin- 
ster's good opinion was rapidly becoming a 
matter of importance to the commissioner. 
There was but one drawback to the evening's 
pleasure to Ellen ; it was when she and 
Agnes went into Jane's room after dinner, 
and found that unsentimental woman crying. 
She fell asleep, she said, and dreamed she 
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was Standing in the garden of her old mis- 
tress's house in Yorkshire, listening to the 
Minster bells, and wondering how they could 
be heard so distinct at such a distance. 

" They was so sweet," she sobbed, " and I 
was a gell, and I woke up to see that old 
witch of a ayah, and no carpet, nor curtains^ 
nor hearthstone. Ay, deary me, but it's 
wrong to be dowly over what's gone !" 

Agnes put her arm round her, and laid her 
soft, flushed cheek against hers. 

" Poor old woman," she said, coaxingly, 
" I'm glad you were only dreaming. What 
should I do without you ?" 

In sudden compunction, Jane instantly 
confessed her matrimonial intentions, adding, 

" But if you can't do without me, Miss 
Agnes, love, I'll not have him." 

Agnes began to cry. 

" Oh, Jane, dear, don't leave me — not yet 
a while ; tell him you'll come when I go." 
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" When you go, Miss Agnes ?" 

" I mean when I go home." Then she 
started up, and dried her eyes, adding, " Now, 
Jane, you goose, youVe spoilt my eyes for 
the evening. Go and get a good supper. 
I've sent all the nice things into the office, 
for you. Come, Ellen, we must go to 
coffee.'' 

The pink on her cheeks caused by her 
amotion, and the brilliancy of her lovely eyes, 
made her fickle guests fluctuate in their 
hitherto unanimous verdict in favour of 
Ellen's superior beauty. 

On many a future Christmas night, these 
thoughtless youths recalled her mirth and 
her exceeding loveliness, and ceased their 
jollity for a while, to give a sigh to her 
innocent memory. 

The one fireplace boasted by the bunga- 
low was in the drawing-room, and by way of 
holding an orthodox Christmas night, a fire 
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was lighted, though all the doors were kept 
open, and no one ventured within its warm 
influence. There was no piano, but the 
ladies were able to sing without music, and! 
gradually the musical part of the gentlemenr 
ventured to join in, and as is always the 
case, they who had been the most bashful ta 
commence were the most difficult to silence 
at last. 

It was late when the guests rose to go. 

"One o'clock!*' cried Major Smithson, "and 
weVe had no grievances and no Munchausens. 
Have you discovered yet. Miss Longley, the 
weakness of us gentlemen in India ? We 
have only two subjects for conversation — our 
grievances and our exploits in the jungle. I 
know every man's cause for complaint against 
Government, and the exact manner in which 
every beast and bird has been knocked over 
by our noble sportsmen of Dooliejuldi. I 
quite dread a dinner-party now, because of 
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all the old stories to be aired ; but to-night 
we have all escaped egotism, and it has been 
quite delightful." 

"But Longley has spoilt the colonel's party/' 
Mr. Nelson said laughingly. "That's one 
more he'll owe you now, Longley." 

" One more — what do you mean ?" Eddy 
said sharply. 

" Oh, you know, your sister made him lose 
his bet." 

" I !" cried Ellen. 

"Yes, he bet his wife a day's pay that 
he'd persuade you to breakfast with them 
the morning you came in. Two or three of 
us were there. The colonel waited on that 
road two mortal hours — didn't we all laugh 
when he came in crest-fallen !-" 

"What on earth made him bet such a 
thing ?" the commissioner said angrily. 

" What ?" cried the spoilt sub. " Why of 
course he wanted to have the first look at 
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the new young lady, to be able to go round 
and brag of his knowledge/' 

" Snob !'' sneered Major Smithson. 

Ellen supposed he was thinking how he 
would like to be down upon the object of 
his anger, when he held her hand so tight, 
as he said, ** Good-night" 

They all stood in the verandah, while the 

horses and vehicles were disentangled. The 

Arabs were wild with the cool night air, and 

the excitement of the crowd ; they lashed 

out with their hind feet, tried to bite, and 

whinnied petulantly; while the buggy Whalers 

attempted to back into the treacherous cotton 

soil on either side the rather narrow-made 
ground, politely termed the entrance road^ 

and failing that, made dashes at the veran- 
dah. Coats and hats were not needed that 
mild mid- winter midnight ; each guest went off 
bareheaded, and with open evening coat, out 
into the airless night, after exercising a degree 
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of Strategy and patience in reaching the saddle, 
or the buggy seat, that reminded Ellen of 
her first drive in Bombay ; there was a rush 
of syces and lantern-bearers, a chorus of 
shouts to avoid holes and ruts, and then 
every sound died away in the distance, and 
Ellen found herself standing alone in the 
starlight and utter silence, and her thoughts 
flew instantly away to that far-off land, where 
frost and snow, or rain and howling winds, 
were singing their Christmas carols in the 
ears of William Sherwood. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A SUMMARY DISMISSAL. 



AJOR SMITHSON was not a 
young man ; indeed, the military 
subs., who thought any age after 
twenty close on middle-age, called him be- 
hind his back, " old " Smithson ; but expe- 
rienced people, who were not quite so cer- 
tain that youths in their teens are the real 
Solomons, considered the commissioner at 
thirty-five as only beginning the primest part 
of both mental and bodily vigour, 

Mr. Longley, who had a great weakness 
for wealth and station, watched his growing 
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admiration for Ellen with much satisfaction. 
That so pretty and nice a girl would marry, 
was a matter of course, yet a matter to be 
-deplored by him as the father of a family to 
be ; but as he saw no reasonable way of pre- 
venting her little property from leaving him 
and his, it was well she should marry some 
one who could do him good in the present, 
and his children in the future ; for the deputy- 
•commissioner was likely to rise as high as his 
profession could raise him, and in time would 
become, in the inflated Eastern style, " the 
mighty lord," not of a district only, but of 
provinces, and as Eddy was about to enter 
the staff corps there would then be many a 
nice berth at his brother-in-law's disposal, to 
fill which Mr. Longley would be qualified. 
Circumstances brought the would-be suitor 
frequently into Miss Longley's company, for 
Miss Roberts, to whom Ellen was to be 
bridesmaid, lived in the opposite bungalow 
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to the Longleys, and as Mr. Roberts was the 
deputy-commissioner's deputy, and was at 
present confined to the house with rheuma^ 
tism, Major Smithson rode to see him nearly 
every day, and generally found the brides-- 
maid elect there helping with her advice re- 
garding the trousseau. Naturally, the major 
believed Miss Longley timed her visits witK 
his, and he had too long seen himself treated 
as an eligible husband, to feel any dismay at 
the idea of being met in his overtures half- 
way. 

Not so Mrs. Pryor, who was also very fre- 
quently at the Roberts', and who, having a 
marriageable daughter of her own, was highly 
indignant, publicly and privately, at the bare- 
faced manner in which assignations were 
made. 

** We all know she has come out on • spec,^ 
of course," she said ; " for my part, I think 
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there is something suspicious when a girl^ 
who has money of her own, and really isn't 
bad-looking, as girls go now-a-days, is obliged 
to come to India to get married ; still if she 
were only commonly decent in her attempts^ 
one would say nothing — but it s my opinion 
she watches for poor Smithson, and then 
rushes over to meet him. You all make such 
a fuss about her and her singing, it's ridicu- 
lous ; it's all very well for people who have 
to get their own living to flourish their 
voices in that way — that style of singing was 
never tolerated in ladies' drawing-rooms in 
my day ; and dear papa mixed only in the 
very best society, so I think I ought ta 
know." 

"Major Smithson has seen too much of 
the world to be taken in," Mrs. Knowall 
said. " It's all very well for him to run after 
her; but he hasn't spoken yet, and depend 
upon it he will make very particular inquiries 
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before he. commits himself. I always said 
that poor creature, Mrs. Longley, was a 
schemer — those quiet, lackadaisical red- 
haired women always are !" 

" Red-haired !" cried her confidante, lifting 
her hands and eyes in affected horror. "Why 
you know the gentlemen of the regiment say 
it was her lovely hair ensnared Longley, be- 
cause it is so like yours !" 

" Poor Longley !" Mrs. Knowall sighed 
with a simper, then cried, as they were driving 
past the dak bungalow. " Why, there's an 
arrival — we didn't know any one was ex- 
pected — who can it be ?* 

" Only a portmanteau," Mrs. Pryor added ; 
" it can't be a family then, unless all the other 
boxes have been carried inside. No, see, 
there's only one horse. Tell your man to 
drive on at once to the croquet-ground. 
Your husband will be there ; he's sure to 
know." 
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"Can It be the bridegroom ?" 

" What, Captain Lawrence ! No, he can't 
be here till next week — not till the day be- 
fore the ceremony in fact. Dear me, it's very 
extraordinary — who can it be ?" 

" I do declare it must be — of course it will. 
Well, fancy me forgetting — but now I recol- 
lect the colonel said Mr. Dhall was coming 

in ; he's a judge, or something, and comes 
•every three years — at least this is his first 

visit here — splendid berth, you know, and 
he's a bachelor." 

" Dear me — is he a friend of yours, my . 
■dear Mrs. Knowall ? Well, I suppose Miss 
Longley will leave him alone, and be con- 
tent with poor Smithson. Girls are so odd 
now-a-days, I can't tell how mothers can 
wish to get rid of them so young as poor 
Fanny Roberts, for instance. I'm sure, if 
my Bell marries before she is twenty, it will 
be against my wish — but then, poor Fanny is 
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such a goose — between ourselves, I believe 
she's only marrying Lawrence because he 
asked her. She thinks much more of her 
satin gown than of him, and it's my belief — 
I couldn't get near enough to feel it — Mrs. 
Roberts purposely kept it out of reach, but 
it's my belief it's only a cotton - backed 
thing r' 

" I'll find it out," cried Mrs. KnowalL 
*' I'll pretend to put her to rights, you 
know, when she's getting married, — one can 
tell by the feel in a minute !" 

" Here comes the wedding- team !" cried 
the elder lady, greatly excited, "and that 
girl first and foremost again. Well, I never, 
and in another clean muslin, and — no — yes — 
actually Smithson on the box. Well, if he 
likes to be the talk of the place at his age,^ 
I've no objection — ^but — did you ever !" 

This wedding team was a compliment to 
the bridegroom-elect, who was a dasher at 
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another station, — and the esprit de corps of the 
Dooliejuldi dashers had organized the team, 
and practised riding every evening, so as to 
be in perfect order by the marriage day. The 
three postillions were the three dashers' 
subs., — good-looking English lads, got up in 
orthodox caps, jackets, and doeskins, and 
making their rather bony Whalers draw the 
colonel's waggonette in good style, wheeling 
them in and out of the church compound and 
along the ruts leading to the bride's residence, 
with a will and a daring that made the fair 
occupants it was their delight to inveigle 
into the carriage, utter little screams of dis- 
may, and cling tight to each other. 

Agnes Longley was chaperon on this 
occasion, and the postillions were in high 
spirits because they had such a freight of 
beauty behind them. Fanny Roberts was a 
pretty girl, pink and white, dimpled and 
smiling. Bell Pryor, who sat beside her, 
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was — what one might expect the daughter of 
such a mother to be — fast and foolish when 
out of that mother's sight, stupid and shy in 
her presence ; but she was pretty, and a 
great deal of folly is unfortunately tolerated 
in blooming seventeen. 

Ellen Longley, who was seated where 
Major Smithson could see and converse with 
her, was laughing, and thoroughly enjoying 
tlie novelty of the drive, the English colour 
was still on her cheeks and lips, and the eyes,, 
which had gained the new beauty of deep 
feeling ever since her parting with her lover, 
were flashing up at her new admirer, uncon-^ 
scions of the hopes they were kindling. 
Four prettier women could scarcely be found 
in all India than these four. So thought a 
gentleman who met them, and whose horse^ 
unchecked, nearly ran him up against the 
wheels. 

" What— Dhall T cried Major Smithson ; 
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" when did you come ? Holloa, you fellows,, 
rein up ; give your horse to the syce, DhalU 
and come along with us. Here you are ; 
Mr. Dhall," Mrs. Longley, Miss Longley, 
Miss Roberts, Miss Pryor. All right ; off 
you go!" And Mrs. Knowall and Mrs. 
Pryor, who had heard every word, stared at 
each other as the gay party passed onward^ 
Mrs. Pryor only having breath to re~ 
peat, 

" Did you ever ?" 

The natives stood and stared, and grinned 
and salaamed at the " Burra Sahib Eesmitson."' 
The show delighted them as much as they in 
their gaudy dress delighted Ellen. The major 
had to bend very low to answer all her intel- 
ligent questions regarding these natives ; 
and before the drive was brought to an end^ 
he had decided that his winter tour in the 
district need not last very long this season, — 
he could make up for it next year, when. 
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doubtless, he would have a companion to 
lighten his work. 

" So you had Smithson with you," Eddy 
said that night at dinner. " I suppose he'll 
stay in till after the wedding now ; he's a 
good fellow." 

** Yes he is," Ellen said, warmly ; " he's 
the nicest man here, I think. But who do 
you think Mr. Dhall is? — that horrid man 
who wouldn't give up a room to us at Acola, 
He didn't know me, but I knew him directly, 
for I remember we all peeped at him to see 
what such a rude, selfish creature could be 
like. He told Colonel Wallace he liked 
dancing bears better than young ladies — 
horrid man !" 

But Mr. Dhall made her change her mind. 
He proved, on further acquaintance, to be a 
light-hearted, amusing person, and explained 
away his rudeness in an ingenious, if not in 
a very convincing way. The Robertses were 
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•charmed with him, and in two or three days* 
time no amusement was complete without 
him. " Dwellers in the plains" are only too 
glad for excuses for a little excitement in their 
monotonous lives, and Miss Roberts's ap- 
■proaching departure was an extra excuse for 
providing farewell entertainments for her. 
In the midst of the gaiety John Turner 
arrived. He sauntered in just as they were 
^oing to bed. 

"Yes,'' he said, "I'm come — at least I 
-came about six, so I put on my uniform, and 
went and reported myself to the colonel and 
the station staff, to get it over. I knew they 
ivouldn't be in, so I got well out of it I say, 
Longley, is a fellow obliged to get fresh uni- 
form when he exchanges ? Well, I call that a 
chouse, for how's one to know whether you'll 
like a regiment till you've served in it? 
Yours seems a nice mess ; I dined there, and 
stood Simpkin." 

VOL. II. 13 
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" Oh, you muff!" cried his brother-in-law. 

" Well, if s as well to make a good im- 
pression." 

" Where are you staying ? We've no room* 
for you." 

" No ? I put up with a fellow in my 
company — Nelson ; he says we can do it 
cheap ; there are only two rooms in his. 
bungalow, but we mean to sleep in the 
verandah. The beams ain't safe inside he 
says, so it's just as well we can't sleep under 
em. 

" What, have you got a share in the 
piggery ! — that's its name ; it's a horrid hole. 
I say, Turner, you can't live there. Nelson- 
only pays ten rupees a month for the whole ; 
in the rains it's a regular snake^trap." 

** That's just it; Tm collecting snakes. 
Fve got two dozen bottled — beauties. And 
he says there's no end of sport with the rats. 
Why, we shall have splendid fun! Well,. 
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Agnes, where's the baby ? Why, youVe lost 
all your colour ; ain't you well, dear ?'* 

He left his seat and stood anxiously over 
her, stroking her cheek. A great, overgrown 
baby he looked, with a face ludicrously like 
his sister, and yet without a vestige of good! 
looks. 

Agnes took his hand and fondled it. 

" You dear old Jonathan !'* she answered^ 
evading the latter part of his question; "baby 
is in bed, of course, where all innocent people 
ought to be at this hour." 

"Well, you see," he replied, " Nelson's got 
the house-key; I left him at mess. He 
always shuts up the bungalow to keep the 
rats in, so as I couldn't get in till he comes I 
came on here. Ellen," he added, suddenly 
turning upon her, " what's this about that 
doleful Captain Vernon } he looks as if he'd 
swallowed a hearse, and it hadn't agreed with 
him. I had to go to him, and he asked me 

13—2 
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if I knew Longley, and I said, rather, and he 
said I was to remember him particularly to 
you, and say his affair was progressing favour- 
ably, and he hoped the fan was of service to 
you ; oh, and a lot more that I can't remem- 
ber. I said I should forget, and he'd best 
write to you all he wanted to say. What a 
fool he is ; do you like him ?" 

She laughed and said, " Oh, John, like 
him !" 

" Well, you know, I think he's mad. What 
business has a fellow like that to ask me to 
carry a message to you ? I posed him, just to 
let him see I wasn't a fool. I asked him if 
he'd got a wife, and what do you think he 
said ? he said he wasn't sure. Why, of course 
he's mad. Any fellow must know whether 
he's got a wife or not !" 

"He was very civil to the Wallaces and 
me," Ellen said, with an uncomfortable feeling 
he had been more than civil to herself; " but 
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very likely he is rather odd just now, he's in 
such trouble about his wife." 

" Oh, yes, I heard that ; but I think she 
did right to run away from him. Td rather 
lodge in a cemetery than his house, for the 
gravestones are a deal livelier than it looked." 

Jane appeared as he was leaving, and he 
went to her and kissed her as if it was the 
most natural thing in the world for a man to 
salute his former nurse. 

" IVe got a present for you, Jane," he said ; 
"such a swell scarf I bought as I came 
through Delhi. And oh ! I say, will some of 
you mend my socks ? they are such rags ; I 
believe the dhobies harrow them or some- 
thing — ^you never saw such things !" 

" He's a queer chap," said Eddy, when at 
last he went. " I should like to know what 
our fellows say of him, and why he left 
the — th." 

" He wanted to be with us." 
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" Oh, nonsense ; fancy any boy leaving a 
lot of men he's setded amongst because he 
wants to see his sister. ' No, no, he's not fool 
enough for that I expect they made it too 
hot to hold him." 

But, lest the first view of the new comer s 
eccentric character should create an ill-feeling 
amongst his brother officers, Ellen and Agnes 
the very next day, at a large tiffin party, were 
very earnest in expressing their delight at his 
arrival. Ellen made room for him beside 
her, and drew him out in a way most favour- 
able to his character. He could talk well on 
one subject — natural history ; and, beside 
this, it was soon seen that Miss Longley 
would resent any slight to her young friend 
as a slight to herself. No man likes to insure 
the frown of beauty, especially if the beauty 
is enhanced by grace. The beauty of an 
Indian station is a queen, and Ellen already 
occupied that exalted position in the opinion 
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of all the bachelors, civil and military, around 
her. Directly her will towards John Turner 
was apparent he was offered the right hand 
of friendship on all sides, and several offers 
were made him on reasonable terms to ex- 
change the discomfort of the piggery for a 
better home. 

But the snakes, and rats, and scorpions, and 
•centipedes, and bats and parti-coloured 
beetles, made the piggery dear to John 
Turner ; beside. Nelson was a companion 
greatly to his mind. The house was con- 
veniently situated, too, midway between the 
mess' and the Longleys'; and if it did get 
choked with dust from the roads that sur- 
rounded it, and blinded with glare because of 
istanding on a rocky ridge, unsheltered by 
•even one bush, "why, it was India, and what 
•could one expect ?" 

"He seems to me an honest straightfor- 
ward lad," Major Smithson said to' Ellen after 
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seeing him one evening only ; " no affecta- 
tion, and of great capability in certain lines. 
Most young men have no capability for any- 
thing. He is evidently no fooL" 

" Do say so before my brother-in-law," said 
she, highly delighted ; ** Eddy is inclined to 
undervalue him, because, like all boys, he is 
a little tiresome sometimes." 

" A man one can so soon feel at home 
with,'' Ellen said of Major Smithson, when 
she repeated this to Agnes. " He's so kind, 
without trying to flirt with one ; it's quite a 
relief to be with him." 

*' Take care, dear," Agnes replied ; " Eddy 
thinks he means something." 

Ellen laughed merrily. 

" A girl can always tell when a man means 
anything, and Fm quite easy that he doesn't," 
she said. " Pray don't let Eddy get such a 
silly idea into his head, it would spoil all 
one's pleasure." 
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" I should like you to marry/' Agnes 
added, with a sigh, " because you are clever 
and good, — ^but not yet/' 

" I should like to marry," Ellen mimicked, 
"because Tm silly and stupid, and want a 
.strong mind to lead me straight, — but not 
yet" 

• She smiled and blushed as she thought 
how unconsciously her sister-in-law's "not 
yet," chimed with her own secret hopes. 

The two ladies were at the band one 
evening, attended by John Turner and twa 
or three other officers, when the wedding 
team dashed along the Mall. A very lively 
party occupied the waggonette, amongst 
whom Mr. Dhall and the bride-elect were 
conspicuous. 

" Lawrence is due day after to-morrow,"" 
Mr. Nelson said, as he waved his cap to the 
passers-by ; " he's going to put up with 
Smithson, if Roberts isn't better. The major 
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is to give Miss Roberts away, I hear. What 
fun for him; he'll be entitled to the first 
kiss." 

" Lawrence had better look sharp," John 
Turner said, " or there'll be no kisses left for 
him." 

'* What do you mean ?" Ellen asked. 

"Why, she goes on shamefully with that 
fellow Dhall ; even you," he added, lowering 
his voice that the others might not hear, 
" who don't care for any fellow, don't flirt as 
she does, and it wouldn't be so bad if you 
did ; but she, who'll be married in three 
days! I declare if I was Lawrence I'd punch 
his head. No I wouldn't; I'd tell him to 
take her altogether, and wish him joy of his 
bargain." 

" Nonsense ; she's little more than a child. 
What do you know about such matters T^ 

As the sisters were returning home Mrs. 
Roberts called them to come and look at the 
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wedding cake, which had just had its orna- 
ments put on. 

" It ought to be good/' cried she. " Only 
think — fourteen pounds of butter and a 
hundred eggs in it ; but it broke in the 
middle, and weVe had such trouble in making 
it bind. The icing holds it together now, but 
I shall be terrified when it's cut. I must 
give Lawrence a hint to put the knife in care- 
fully. You'll come early to-morrow, I, hope ; 
there are all the favours to make and the 
decorations to place. I expect to be up all 
to-morrow night arranging the flowers ; we 
must leave them as late as we can. But 
Dhall is a great help. I like Dhall, don't 
you } And Fanny thinks he has such good 
taste." So the good lady rattled on, inter- 
rupting herself continually to give orders to 
the servants, till the bride-elect returned, 
under the guardianship of Mr. Dhall, and ac- 
-companied by two or three riotous brothers 
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and sisters, for propriety. Dhall escorted 
Mrs. Longley and Ellen to their own veran- 
dah, for night had darkened the way. He 
was very grave and absent ; and when he had 
left them, Ellen repeated John's remark^ 
adding, ** He really does seem rather down,, 
doesn^t he? Serve him right if he is grieved 
he's too late for Fanny, for he was very rude 
at Acola." 

It was mess guest night, and the sisters-in-^ 
law dined alone, and sat outside afterwards 
to catch the faint sound of the band. There 
was a cool freshness in the flower-scented 
night air that almost persuaded them into 
realizing it was winter. Saving the far-ofT 
music, an occasional bugle-call, and the never- 
ceasing chirp of insects, all was perfectly still 
around them. Across the compound the 
servants' houses lay in darkness, their owners 
having evidently taken advantage of the 
sahib's absence to go out visiting. Farther 
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away, lights shone through the trees round 
the Roberts' bungalow, and high above, the 
lights of heaven spread their familiar scroll, 
and swept through their " mystic dances ;" a 
glittering canopy that enchained Ellen's eyes, 
and made her lose herself in vague dreams. 
Agnes roused her suddenly. 

" Look !" she said, " there is something 
coming. Oh, Ellen, let us go in — it — it looks 
so queer !" 

Her trembling grasp and terrified tone 
made Ellen share her alarm, though she 
could not understand it, and the two girls 
ran into the house and took refuge with 
Jane. 

"I'm alway sexpecting a mutiny, or a 
tiger, or a snake," Agnes exclaimed. " Didn't 
you hear the rustling, and the odd panting, 
Ellen ?" 

As she spoke, a voice called from the outer 
room, 
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" Mrs. Longley ! Miss Longley ! may I 
come in ?'' 

It was Fanny Roberts — Fanny Roberts in 
her becoming dinner dress, her cheeks and 
eyes aflame, and her manner excited and 
strange. . 

She clutched both her friends as they 
obeyed her summons, and drew them to the 
farther end of the house. 

" I couldn't stay there waiting," she cried. 
*' Oh, Fm so frightened ; he's telling papa 
and mamma !" 

- Who— what ?" 

** Why, Mr. Dahll — surely you've suspected 
— haven't you seen — dear Mrs. Longley, I'm 
sure I am doing right !" 

** Fanny — do you mean to say T 

" Now, my dear Mrs. Longley. I thought 
Fred was perfection, of course I did, but I 
hadn't seen Theodore — and it would be 
wicked of me, wouldn't it } to marry Fred 
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now ; and, as Theodore says, Fred will soon 
get over it, for it won't be so awkward for 
him if we stop him before he gets here ; and 
Fred is such a good creature, isn't he ? that 
I feel I ought not to deceive him, poor 
fellow !" 

" And the wedding, day after to-morrow,** 
Agnes exclaimed, " and your trousseau, and 
the breakfast, and all the station invited 
— and, oh, Fanny, what will your papa 
say ?" 

*' Well, Mr. Dhall is better off than poor 
Fred," Fanny answered. " And I don't see 
what difference it need make to all the sta- 
tion ; and as the trousseau is ready, and the 
breakfast would spoil, you know, I don't 
see, do you ? why I shouldn't be married 
all the same — the only difference will be 
in having Mr. Dhall instead of poor Fred,, 
and that's no one's business but mine, you 
know." 



J 
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Amazed, Ellen and Agnes could say 
nothing to this surprising information and 
suggestion, and the girl added, 

" And, dear Miss Longley, would you 
mind writing to Major Smithson, and asking 
Tiim to persuade papa to be reasonable? 
Major Smithson will do anything you ask 
Tiim, and papa thinks so mi;ch of what he 
says." 

" No," cried Ellen, her amazement changed 
into indignation. '* I will have nothing to 
do with it, and certainly I should not dream 
of writing to Major Smithson on the subject. 
And," she continued, in increasing scorn, " if 
you marry Mr. Dhall, you must excuse my 
attendance as bridesmaid. You are quite 
right not to deceive Captain Lawrence, but 
such haste in substituting another bridegroom 
is really indecent" 

Fanny shrugged her pretty shoulders, and 
laughed ; but it was a nervous laugh, and her 
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face flushed with conscious shame. She 
turned to Agnes. 

" Your sister has not been long enough in 
India to reconcile our ways and means," she 
said. 

A summons for Miss Roberts to return 
home directly put a stop to the embarrassing 
conversation, and while the two girls were 
still talking Mrs. Roberts herself came 
across. 

" She and her husband had no idea of 
what was impending," she said. " It was a 
^reat blow to them. Such a scandal it would 
cause! Poor Mr. Roberts, ill as he was, in- 
sisted upon going out to meet Captain Law- 
rence to-morrow ; it was the least he could 
do. Fanny had made them consent to what 
they considered an imprudent engagement — 
for Lawrence had nothing but his pay — de- 
claring she should die if they didn't, and now, 
at the last moment, she vows she had never 
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really cared for him. Mr. Dhall's leave is. 
nearly up, and he is ordered to the Punjaub ;: 
if he and Fanny must marry, they may as 
well marry at once, and Fanny's absence 
would stop the gossip sooner. How could 
they afford to throw away the breakfast, and 
provide another trousseau if this was allowed 
to lie by and get old-fashioned ? No, they so 
far agreed with Mr. Dhall ; if it must be, let 
it be at once." 

And then Mrs. Roberts began to cry, and 
said she should be glad to get rid of Fanny,, 
for she had been nothing but anxiety and ex- 
pense ever since she came out. 

" Dhall has a good appointment," she con- 
tinued, presently, " so Fanny's ignorance 
won't fall heavily on his purse, as it would 
have done on poor Lawrence's." 

There was, however, one point on which 
Mr. Roberts had insisted — that there should 
be no public gathering at the marriage. It 
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was to take place quietly at the bungalow. 
There was 'to be no wedding team, no 
speechifying, and, what would, they hoped^ 
impress Fanny most, the bride was not to be 
decked out in her satin and orange blossoms^ 
but to wear her travelling-dress, and to start, 
directly after the ceremony. 

" We hope all our friends will dine with us 
in the evening," added she ; " the things, 
must be eaten, and we needn't allude to the 
marriage." 

"Well," said Agnes, when Mrs. Roberts 
had gone, " that dinner arrangement doesn't 
say much for the disgrace Mrs. Roberts pro- 
fesses to feel. It is more like spite to the 
girl than anjrthing else. What queer people 
one meets with !" 

They sat up to tell Eddy the astounding 
news. He did not return till nearly one 
o'clock, and was accompanied by his brother-^ 
in-law. 

14 — 2 
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" There," cried John Turner, as he rushed 
into the room ; " now, Ellen, who was right 
after all ? Did you ever hear of such a sell 
for Lawrence ?" 

" Then you have heard ?" 

" Dhall came to the mess," Edward said. 
''He is very proud of it. In boisterous 
spirits. Thinks they've done a wonderfully 
-clever thing. Stood Simpkin to twenty of 
us, and pegs afterwards. / never heard such 
a go in the whole course of my life. But 
Tm not a bit astonished at anything a girl 
does. I wish him joy of her, that's all. 
Didn't we chaff him, though ! I told them 
the dancing bear story, and we all roared at 
liim. It was splendid fun." 

" I couldn't help coming, Ellen," John said, 
" just for the pleasure of saying, * Didn't I 
tell you so ?' " 

It was past two o'clock before John be- 
thought himself of going home. Then Eddy 
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declared it was a shame to think of bed on 
such a moonlight night, and he persuaded 
them to ride instead. Ellen was delighted 
at the idea, but Agnes demurred, till Eddy- 
grew cross, and said she was fit for nothing. 
It ended in the syces being called, the horses 
brought round, and all starting for the gar- 
dens by the lake. 

The cantonments lay wrapped in brilliant 
shine, and deep, black shade. Pariah dogs 
and jackals skulked across the road, but 
no human being was visible through the 
length of the mall. Only subdued lights 
shone out of the hospital and married 
quarters. In the gardens the bell bird 
sang his monotonous song, and the crickets 
chirped their wearying chirp — like the in- 
cessant whirr of machinery in a factory — 
a heavy dew lay on the high, coarse grass 
and sparkled on the dense drooping foliage, 
and the riders became sensible of a malarious 
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atmosphere as they rode by the side of the 
lake. 

Agnes shivered, and Eddy became sud- 
denly mindful of her. 

'* You oughtn't to be here/' he said, as if 
the ride had been entirely of her own pro- 
posing. " You are so imprudent, though you 
know you always get fever this way. Dear 
me, what a pity you can't take care of your- 
self." And he turned his horse back to the 
gardens. 

Agnes said not a word. 
" You couldn't do this at Peshawer," John 
said, by way of filling up the pause. " When 
we went the night rounds we had an escort 
with loaded carbines. The sentries carry 
loaded arms, too. It's no joke going out 
there after dark." 

" Who are you afraid of ?" Ellen asked, 
with pardonable ignorance. 

" The Khyberees, to be sure ; they come 
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-down and steal what they can — dogs and 
horses generally. We pay them black-mail 
now ; it's a nice state of things for a powerful 
Government to suffer." 

" Come, come," cried Eddy, " black-mail ! 
—draw it mild, Turner." 

"We do! in this way — no house is safe with- 
X)ut a chokedar ; so every village furnishes 
eight of these chokedars, each being answer- 
able that none of their people shall steal 
aught. We pay them well, and sleep se- 
curely ; but I think we might sleep as safely 
without the expense." 

" I wouldn't keep one !" Eddy exclaimed. 

" Wouldn't you ? Then your servants 
"would be murdered to frighten you, and you 
wouldn't keep a horse in your stables ; why, 
they're the biggest thieves in Christendom. 
Even with all this guarding, our colonel's 
favourite charger was carried off. It's a good 
joke. He offered a reward of a thousand 
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rupees for him, and the thief sent word he 
should have it for five hundred, as it wasn't 
worth more !" 

" rd have had it back for nothing but cold 
steel." 

" Ah, well, you're sanguinary-minded. Our 
colonel sent the five hundred to the neutral 
ground, and got back his horse in good con- 
dition." 

" Then, I suppose you can't go out shikar- 
ing there, as you do here ? What a beastly 
place !'' 

" You can, and you can't ; you might find 
the greatest kindness and civility from them,, 
or you might be shot down like a dog. Every 
village is surrounded by a high mud-wall, the 
only entrance is through a hole near the top,, 
which is filled up at night with stones and 
grass. Each village is at war with the next> 
and you may suppose supplies are very diffi- 
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cult to get They're a fine set of fellows 
though — at a distance." 

Nearing home, they met a hospital doolie,, 
out of which Mr. Roberts thrust his head. 

" Tm off to meet Lawrence, and prevent 
him coming on from Chittah," he said. 
** It's a pleasant errand for a sick man, 
isn't it ?" 

John Turner stopped at his own bungalow, 
where, in the verandah, Mr. Nelson lay on 
his charpoy fast asleep, surrounded by two or 
three dogs. 

Regardless of his slumbers, John shouted 
loudly for his bearer, and his friends heard his 
shouts, mingled with the barking of the dogs, 
long after they had passed out of sight. 

*' One couldn't do that in your dear Eng- 
land," said Mr. Longley, "without rousing 
the neighbourhood." 

" We should never have occasion to do it 
in England," Agnes answered ; and they were 
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the first words she had spoken for some 
time. 

As her husband lifted her from her horse 
he exclaimed at her icy cold hands. 

** Oh, dear me !" he cried, " how foolish 
you are, Agnes. Why did you go, you 
feeble child ?" 

Then he roused the servants, and ordered 
a fire and tea and coffee. 

'* We may as well have chota hazari now. 
It's just four," he said. *' I shan't go to 
bed ; there's parade at six." 

Ellen persuaded Agnes to go to bed, pro- 
mising to bring her some hot coffee ; and 
when she had gone, the brother and sister sat 
over the iron panful of burning charcoal till 
the sleepy servants coaxed the kettle to 
boil. 

" She's fit for nothing," Edward grumbled ; 
*' she'll be thoroughly knocked up to-morrow. 
Why didn't you stop her going ?" 
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Experience had taught Ellen it was useless 
to try to convince him he had been to blame, 
•so she only said, 

" Most women feel tired after a sleepless 
night, dear ; most men, too, I should think. 
But Agnes never seemed delicate at home/' 

"How should she! — kept in cotton-wool 
and coddled like a baby !" said he, rather in- 
consistently. "It was a great mistake, bring- 
ing her out here. Tm sure I don't know 

« 

what we are to do next hot season. I can't 
afford to send her to the hills, and she nearly 
died with constant fever last year." 

" Is it a long journey ?" 

" Is it a long journey 'i How ignorant you 
English are ! Why, it's more than a thousand 
oniles, and horribly tiring and expensive work. 
Women couldn't go alone ; and even if I 
could afford it, I couldn't get leave," he re- 
plied, petulantly. 

" Then it's useless to think of it, dear. 
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Besides, you know, Agnes may be more ac- 
customed to the climate by next hot season. 
Baby, too, is here now, and will help to amuse 
us all in two or three months ; here's the 
coffee— drink it while it is hot," she added, 
cheerfully. 

But he didn't mean to be coaxed like a 
baby ; he was cross and tired, and would go 
on grumbling. 

Ellen's head ached, and she longed to go 
to bed, but she was learning the lesson we all 
must Isarn at some time or other — that of 
self-denial. 

"Ah, wait till youVe been here a rainy 
season," he continued ; " can't hear oneself 
speak for the croaking of frogs ; the house 
smelling like a mushroom-bed, or a vault ; 
one's horses knocked up with rheumatism ; 
the compound full of water, and a beastly 
damp hot air all day and night; no dak 
coming in regularly, and rowings always 
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coming from the authorities because letters 
are not answered promptly. Td like to shut 
them up in this detestable hole, and see how 
the/d like it'' 

" I thought you liked life in India ?" 

" You thought ! Girls always think such 
nonsense. Just because I make the best of 
my poverty and hard work, you think I like 
it'' 

"Well, dear,'' she said, at length, as the 
daylight struggled in, " you'll only have time 
to change your clothes for parade." 

He noticed her pale face and heavy eyes, 
and started up with a little compunction. 

" Why ever are you sitting up ?" he cried ; 
" a nice fright you'll be for the wedding, if we 
go. I'd no idea you were tired ; oh, what 
feeble creatures women are! Now, be off, 
dear ; you are a good girl ; I'm very glad you 
came to us." 

These occasional words of kindness went 
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very far towards excusing her brother's habi-r 
tual selfishness. She saw, too, more and 
more how her presence was of use in house- 
hold matters as well as in other ways, and she. 
too felt glad she had gone to them ; but then, 
as Edward said, she had not yet experienced 
a hot season. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LOST IN THE WILDS. 

f^^jl^T was pretty well known all over 
t^gi^l the station by breakfast-time next 
■ ■ morning of the change in the wed- 
ding plans. Such an amount of house-to- 
house visiting had not been known in Doolie- 
juldi for months past Opinions differed as 
to the conduct of the bride. Mrs. Knowall, 
who had passed through a not dissimilar ex- 
perience, thought her a brave girl for being 
honest; Mrs. Pryor merely lifted her eyes, 
and was thankful her Bell was not a jilt ; 
the bachelors said it was a splendid lark ; and 
the commissioner looked what he was — 
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simply disgusted. John Turner had repeated 
Miss Longley's speech to Miss Roberts ; and 
though the gentlemen said Fanny was a brick 
for speaking out before it was too late, &c., 
yet they, one and all, felt their admiration 
heightened for the woman who had shown 
such proper scorn for so hasty a change of 
affection. 

Major Smithson smiled when the speech 
was repeated to him, and said he should 
have expected such sentiments from such a 
young lady as Miss Longley ; and through- 
out the messes the fame of '* fair Ellen," as 
she was called, became that, not only of a 
gracious beauty, but also of a noble-minded 
woman. There was not very special cause 
for this additional fame ; but beauty and 
gracious manners are easily credited with 
higher attributes. 

Excitement culminated towards the hour of 
Mr. Roberts' return. What had Captain 
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Lawrence said and done; would he show 
fight, or would he be sensible and retreat ? 
The assembly at the croquet ground forgot 
the rules of the game, and could speak only 
of the one subject, while the band was uni- 
versally condemned to be dismissed back to 
barracks, it was such a bar to conversation. 
Colonel and Mrs. Knowall drove out early on 
the Chittah road, with the ostensible chari- 
table intention of shortening " poor dear Mr. 
Roberts' " doolie ride, and bringing him 
•quickly home in their easy barouche. 

'' As if every one didn't know why they 
were so kind," said every one, envious they 
should have the first news of the discarded 
bridegroom. 

And Mr. Dhall and Miss Roberts cantered 
together along the mall, seemingly the least 
interested of all. 

But, greedy of news as they might be, the 
K no walls were at least generous, and, after 
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depositing " poor dear Mr. Roberts " in safety 
at his own verandah, they drove off at full 
speed to the croquet ground, where, the 
centre of a curious, listening throng, they 
were happy. 

There was not much to tell, after all, but>. 
in judicious hands, a little can be made much, 
and the mess bugles had sounded fully twenty 
minutes before the group dispersed, so inter- 
ested were the bachelors in hearing how one 
of their fraternity had borne to have the cup 
dashed from his lips. 

Captain Lawrence had only evinced one 
little bit of malice. He had listened to Mr- 
Robert's shamefaced confession like a man ;. 
he had uttered neither threat nor complaint, 
but when the little ring — the token of Fanny's 
engagement to himself — was returned to him, 
he tendered the golden circle he had prepared 
to replace it, and begged it might be used by 
his substitute, " it being a pity to waste it !" 
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Mr. Roberts seemed to enjoy having it, 
and the message to carry back with him. 
" Surely this will shame them/' he had said ; 
but Mr. Dhall received it as a Providential 
gift, merely exclaiming — 

*' Now alFs right. I was wondering what 
we should do for a new wedding ring !" 

"You are sure he's gone from Chittah, 
papa ?'^ Fanny asked earnestly. 

" He started at the same time I did," said 
her father, glad to find she betrayed some — 
even the least — apprehension of seeing him 
again. 

" Because," she added, " we want to go to 
Chittah, and there's no room, you know, for 
more than our party in that little bunga- 
low." 

So this was all her apprehension ! 

An attack of fever kept Agnes in bed for 
the next few days, and Ellen saw how frail 
was the once strong young woman ; it was 
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not only that the fever laid her limbs pros- 
trate, but it utterly crushed her spirit, too ; 
for hours she would lie, crying silently, unable 
to stop h^r tears, nor would she touch sub- 
stantial food, nor indeed an}i:hing that Ellen 
could prepare. It was then the inconsis- 
tency of Edward's character struck his sister 
afresh. He not only blamed his wife for 
having ridden out at night, but he grudged 
her the arrow-root and " slops'^ she fancied. 
Gladly would he have given her the most 
expensive wines and tinned delicacies, but he 
declared the corn-flour, and sago, and arrow- 
root were waste. 

" They spoil a few days after they are 
opened," he cried. **Why can't she take 
good wine ?" 

** He said so when she were ill before,*' 
Jane said wrathfuUy to Ellen. " He said he 
wouldn't have none of my messing in the 
house, and she would have starved, I'm 
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thinking, if I hadn't done it on the sly when 
he were out/' 

Ellen laughed good-naturedly at Eddy^ 
deeply annoyed though she felt, but she 
began to see the only way to manage his 
peculiar temper. 

"If Agnes likes my slops, why can't she 
have them ?" she asked him. " We wonder 
how you can smoke that horrid tobacco and 
drink beer ; but we don't try to prevent you» 
You make your stews and soups in the ve- 
randah; why shouldn't I boil an innocent 
cup of arrow-root there ?" 

" I can't afford to be running up a mess-bill 
with perpetual tins of stuff that does no 
good." 

"Oh, Eddy, — a dozen isn't as much ex- 
pense as one bottle of wine. ^ Dear me, I'll 
pay for them myself." 

" Oh, if you are so flush of money," he 
rejoined, " I wish you'd lend me some. 
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There's that horrid Parsee fellow always 
bothering." 

And she was glad to bring back his good- 
humour by the sacrifice of a few more hun- 
dred rupees. 

Samuel either saw, or understood where his 
master obtained his ready money on emer- 
gency, for he began in his turn to apply to 
the ** Missy Sahib," for things wanted in the 
house. 

"Dusters again!" cried Ellen; "why you had 
three dozen new ones only six weeks since." 

Nevertheless, only a collection of rags re- 
mained, and new ones were bought and paid 
for by her rather than apply to the sahib and 
rouse his anger. 

Then her ayah, with clasped hands and 
supplicating mien besought her compassion to 
liquidate a long-standing debt with the bun- 
neah, or she must go to prison, as she could 
not pay it. 
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Ellen bethought her how few means she 
had of bestowing charity, and gave her the 
money. A few days later a blanket was 
^craved. Would the Missy Sahib give her 
. a blanket ; it was so cold without one, and 
she had given hers to her poor old mamma 
who was crippled with fever; atid the blanket 
was given. 

Then the Mem Sahib's ayah attacked 
Agnes. 

"See what the Missy Baba did for her 
ayah ; would not the Mem Sahib be kind to 
her ?'' 

So Agnes applied to Eddy, and Eddy swore 
she was too well paid as it was, and asked 
Agnes if she supposed he was a wealthy 
civilian, that she took up with such preposte- 
rously extravagant ideas. 

Then the Missy Baba s ayah would be ill, 
and a little cha (tea) would do her so much 
good. With the tea, of course, sugar was 
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necessary, and milk ; though both the latter 
articles would be ^ really eaten as separate 
luxuries ; or one of the servants would have 
a bad sprain, and only brandy would soothe it. 
Of course his religion forbad him to drink it- 
Till at last, Ellen saw she was regarded, not 
as a pitying kind mistress, but as a fool, to be 
persuaded out of anything and everything, and 
that to be able to supply the increasing de- 
mand, she would be obliged to keep stores. 
She and Agnes, and Jane, took counsel to- 
gether, and by substituting disagreeable me- 
dicines as better remedies than the dainties 
coveted, the invalid list perceptibly short- 
ened ; only Samuel managed still to get 
what he wanted. 

Ellen hated the man's wheedling abject 
civilities, and was vexed with herself for 
regarding him with dislike and suspicion ; 
he so easily explained away all apparent 
causes for anger, was so ready to serve her,. 
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that she took herself to task for her ingrati- 
tude, and because she disliked him, did her 
• best to be impartial to him. 

'* This country makes one unjust, resentful,, 
cold-hearted and impatient," she said to John 
Turner. 

" I am sure one's principles deteriorate 

with constant contact with these people," said 

John, earnestly. " Fd rather be on a high 

stool in London city, serving a sensible maa 

of business, than dressed out in this finery in 

this hateful land, tricked and baited by the 

authorities, and expected to do the work that 

an upper servant at home would refuse to do 

as beneath him." 

" Oh, John, isn't that rather " 

« 
" No, it isn't, really. I can't tell you, be- 

cause you are a girl, you know, but I declare 

officers ought to make a stand against some 

of the duties imposed upon us in this country. 

Altogether," he added, '* it's a thankless,. 
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badly organized profession, honour and 
glory are mere words ; it isn't I only who 
grumble — in every grade men are complain- 
ing of the bungling and red tapeism — duties 
are made so unpleasant, are burdened with 
such unnecessary regulations, that we work 
without spirit and without faith. You ask 
Nelson, and Edward ; they'll say just what 
I dor 

The latter had come out unperceived, and 
had heard his brother-in-law's words. 

*' The fellow is not half such a fool, after 
all," Mr. Longley condescended to say after- 
wards ; at the moment he was too full of an 
invitation he held in his hand, to visit Major 
Smithson in camp, to notice any other sub- 
ject. 

"Wouldn't it be jolly; if I can get ten 
days' leave?" he cried, giving Ellen the letter; 
"he's at Pittorah, the very nest of tigers. He 
wants Agnes and you to go too ; change is the 
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only cure for fever, every one knows. The 
Robertses are asked too. Fve never been 
out with him, but every one says he treats one 
splendidly. Of course you girls will go — he 
doesn't invite anybody, I can tell you." 

Mr. Longley was evidently proud of the 
invitation, and willing to make the most of it. 

" It will be no expense," he added, " for 
we can get commissariat elephants, and all 
we need take with us will be our bedding — 
I'm going to accept for us all, Ellen i^" 

** I should like it immensely," she replied, 
^' and Fm sure it will do Agnes good — but — 
then — you see, Eddy, he's a bachelor, and 
I'm a spinster. Are you sure we shan't 
outrage Indian propriety — perhaps I'd best 
:stay at home ?" 

" What nonsense !" he rejoined. " Smith- 
son always has spinsters when he has married 
ladies staying with him. Mrs. Knowall 
•chaperoned Fanny Roberts to his camp 
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last season. I never heard such old-maidish 
ideas/* 

" Oh, I want to go," she cried gaily; " only^ 
you know, Mrs. Pryor already says I am try- 
ing to catch him !" 

"Mrs. Pryor be — curried," he said; "all 
right — anyhow, I shall accept for us all 
— conditionally on my getting leave, of 



course." 



He went away, and John Turner ex- 
claimed— 

" Longley'U be in a precious good temper, 
now. Smithson's his great gun. Oh, I beg 
your pardon, Ellen, I quite forgot he is your 
brother." 

Ellen laughed. 

" You silly boy," she said. " We all have 
great guns of our own : Mr. Nelson is 
yours." 

" Ah, but in a different way. Longley wor- 
ships position and pay, while — Oh dear, I'm 
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forgetting again ; let's change the subject — 
did I show Agnes's mother's last letter ?" 

" No — any news ?" 

" No, only father is ailing, and is very obsti- 
nate, she says, because he won't eat the 
messes she gets for him. You know, I think, 
father never got over being the means of 
William Sherwood losing his money, especi- 
ally when that thief, Arthur, took so mean 
an advantage so soon afterwards. If Td been 
William, Td have hauled him into Court." 

" The law was against William." 

"What law? Do you think any fellow 
worth calling a man would have acted so ? 
No. I tell you what I did, Ellen. Next 
time I met Arthur I looked him straight in 
the face, and took no notice of him. I wish 
I could have horsewhipped him too." 

" So do I," she answered, warmly. 

" Then why didn't you } I mean, why 
didn't you cut the fellow dead T^ 
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*' I did what I could. As William chose 
not to quarrel, for his father s sake, I did my 
best to be civil — friendly, I never was again." 

" Arthur thought he was making such a 
fine match, /'d be ashamed to suck up to 
my father-in-law as he does. I should be 
glad if the old knight sold him at last, and 
left his money to a hospital." 

" So should I," laughed Ellen ; " but that's 
not likely now there's a grandson." 

** And they've called the child Roper 
Smith !" John continued. " Well, there's 
some consolation in being poor. No one 
will ever humbug me for what they can get 
out of me. Now, there's Nelson. He'll 
come in for a tidy sum when his father dies, 
and he's no peace of his life. Mrs. Pryor 
tries to get him for that pert Bell. She 
actually called on him once, to spy about. 
He's told his bearer never to let her inside 
again on any pretence. That's why he took 
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me in, and won't move out into a better 
bunk. He*s afraid to sit outside without me, 
lest she should be down upon him again. 
The last time he dined there he was the only 
guest, and after dinner Mrs. Pryor pretended 
to fall asleep, to give him an opportunity of 
flirting uninterruptedly." 

" Such a boy, too !" Ellen cried, indig- 
nantly. 

John rose. 

" Ellen, you are mistaken. He's months 
older than I am. And now she finds it's no 
go with Nelson, she's making up to me." 

"Ah, but Eddy told her you had great ex- 
pectations, just to see the effect !" 

" Hurrah !" he exclaimed. " That's de- 
lightful. I couldn't make out why she was 
so extremely polite. I do hope Agnes won't 
turn out a matchmaker when Miss Longley 
grows up !" 

" Between you and me," Ellen replied, in a 
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low tone, "that poor little baby is hardly 
likely to grow up. It doesn't grow a bit, but 
gets punier and paler every day." 

John lowered his voice, too. 

" Now that we are confidential," he said, 
^* I don't think Agnes thrives any better than 
the baby. I told mother in my last letter 
how ill she looks. I thought it would be a 
^ood thing if they went home for a few 
months." 

Ellen looked up startled. 

" Do you think she looks so bad ?" she 
asked, in quick alarm. 

" I think there's something wrong some- 
where," he said, oracularly. ''She looks to 
me as if fading out like a bad photo." 

As he spoke, his sister came out ready for 
her evening drive. 

" I'm much better," she said, cheerfully, as 
they expressed their surprise. " The idea of 
going to Major Smithson's camp is de- 
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lightful, isn't it ? I wish you were going, 
Johnny." 

John was leaning against the verandah 
pillar, looking the picture of health and 
strength. 

" Do I look as if I required change ?'' he 
asked, laughingly. 

The young ladies both laughed an em- 
phatic No. 

" I cannot understand what weakness feels 
like," he added. "As for your fevers, I 
don't believe in them a bit. I've not had a 
•day's illness since I came into the country, 
and I neither take pegs nor quinine." 

** You Ve not had a hot season here," 
Agnes sighed. 

The snobbish element in Mr. Longley's 
composition showed itself very decidedly that 
evening. To every one he met he mentioned 
— quite accidentally, of course — the invitation 
he had received. 
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How he proposed going, what servants he 
should take, what were his and " Smithson's "* 
ideas of good sport, were told to all the ac- 
quaintances they met in their ride, as if his^ 
plans and movements must be as interesting 
to others as they were to himself. 

Mrs. Knowall did her best to lower his. 
vanity. 

** Oh, you are going, are you ?" she said.. 
" I was wondering who he'd ask in our place. 
We really couldn't again take the trouble. I 
dare say he means it kindly, but he ought to- 
know we can't be expected to leave all our 
comforts to rough it in the jungles. We've 
been once, to show him we are willing to 
treat him on an equality ; to expect us a 
second time is rather " 

She finished with a smile of superiority. 
Eddy passed on, and remained speechless for 
some time. 

" The cheek of that woman !" he said, at 
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last. " The little upstart ! Td give a gold 
mohur to see Smithson married, that his wife 
might give her the go-by — the little conceited 
egotist !" 

Perhaps it was to bring about the fulfil- 
ment of this desire that made him so anxious 
about his sister's dress. Ellen was mis- 
chievously provoking on the subject, fully 
understanding his aim.' If she went at all,, 
she said, professing to doubt till the last, she 
supposed any old qlothes would do for the 
jungles. 

" Indeed,'* cried Eddy, " you must allow 
me to know best, and I tell you you'll have 
to dress as if for a dinner-party every night. 
I can tell you subs, very rarely are invited* 
I consider it a very great compliment to me. 
It shows he thinks very highly of me per- 
sonally.'* 

" Well, then/' Ellen retorted, unable to 
resist quizzing her brother, " when you are 

16 — 2 
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present he won't notice me or my dress, and 
It would be a pity to waste good things on 
desert air." 

Subaltern as he was, Mr. Longley travelled 
like a commanding officer, borrowing commis- 
sariat elephants to convey his baggage, sending 
his riding horses ahead, and being attended by 
nearly a dozen servants. He liked to have 
it supposed that he had ample private means, 
and to propagate this supposition incurred 
many -an expense utterly inconsistent with his 
real position. The servants — who know to 
a pice the exact pay due to each grade in the 
army — charged him much more than they 
would have charged any other lieutenant, and 
the Parsees, who never dream of cheating a 
subaltern so largely as they cheat superior 
officers, charged him their highest owing to 
the foolish rumour he himself had spread. 

" Never mind," Eddy would argue, when 
Ellen tried to make him see what mischief 
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arose from his folly ; " never mind/' he would 
add, with that curious disregard of honour 
consistent with snobbish tendencies, " I shan't 
pay till Fm obliged, and then I'll offer them 
half the sum they want in a lump ; they can't 
resist it in that way." 

He asked his sister to let him have some 
money just before they started to pay their 
visit to the commissioner's camp. 

"It costs a lot moving womenfolk !" he 
exclaimed ; " I could have gone alone for 
nothing." 

'* Then let us stay at home/' Agnes cried. 

*' You are so inconsiderate/' was his answer. 
" You'd be the talk of the station if you 
stayed back at the last moment without suf- 
ficient reason. I've no doubt Ellen has no 
need of her last dividends ; beside, I can 
repay her in a few days." 

Ellen made the required advance, taxing 
herself with folly for doing it, for already she 
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had straitened her own requirements, and 
began to see that unless some of her former 
loans were repaid, she would be in a state of 
insolvency, yet she could not bear to remind 
him of his unfulfilled promises ; nor had she 
yet lived long enough to know that fair words 
and foul actions often go hand in hand. That 
her brother was anything worse than selfishly 
foolish she had not yet allowed herself to 
believe. 

The excellence of the roads in Dooliejuldi 
has been admiringly mentioned, but the 
unwary traveller had best not rashly pene- 
trate beyond them, if he wishes to preserve 
his bones intact, for once out of the magic 
boundary of the station and he plunges into 
ruts and quagmires, products of that treacher- 
ous black cotton soil in all its- unmitigated 
insolidity. Luckily for them our travellers 
to the commissioner's camp had for some 
distance to traverse the main road, which, if 
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neither level nor smooth, was at least 
:safe. 

In these lonely stations of Central India the 
jungle creeps up to the cantonment bounda- 
ries in perfectly primitive wildness and lone- 
liness, unlike the neighbourhoods of European 
towns, however smcdl. Within half a mile 
of Dooliejuldi all was desert ; standing with 
one's back to the station nothing met the eyes 
but far-reaching, undivided barren tracks, 
across which a few gaunt cows and buffaloes, 
followed by a gaunter native, and a skulking 
fox or jackal fleeing before their approach, 
were the only living beings, except the 
everlasting, screaming kite. 

Huge topes of superb mangoe trees — 
young ones in vivid spring foliage, older in 
richest olive green, and old in deepest and 
most umbrageous verdure — dotted the 
parched country ; and a huge Parsee tower of 
silence on a high far-off ridge, varied the 
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"lonely land/' The kennel-like hut of the 
native cottager lies so close to the earth, and 
is so much like a mud heap, that it is not 
observable at a little distance ; and looking 
over the landscape one would believe it to be 
utterly solitary and uninhabited. 

It struck Ellen Longley in that way as she 
began the journey to camp. On Agnes's 
account a carriage was preferred to the saddle, 
such a carriage as only an Indian station 
could furnish. When our friends in India 
write home to us of their carriages and 
establishments, their hosts of servants, their 
gardens, and their compounds, we think of 
them as we think of things of like names in 
England, and never in our ignorance imagine 
the crazy, broken-down ancient equipage of 
the reality. These vehicles change hands con- 
tinually; the whole turn-out complete — horses,, 
whip, driver, and footman — will be transferred 
to you for the small matter of six or seven 
hundred rupees. 
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What can you expect for sixty or seventy 
pounds ? Surely not double springs, un- 
scratched leather and undimmed varnish; 
surely not thorough-bred, high-stepping steeds 
in solid harness ? No, the whip is generally 
the best feature in the bargain — for all be- 
side pick off Brighton coach-stands the most 
shaky rattletrap there, pick out two gray or 
white screws, with harness mended here and 
there with common string, and you have, as a 
rule, the ** open carriage" of which your cor-^ 
respondent writes, and which you have pic- 
tured so very differently. 

At Dooliejuldi in particular these vehicles 
were unusually venerable; because of the bad- 
ness of the outer roads they were rarely taken 
away from the station, but spent their long lives 
pleasantly on its smooth roads. The chaplain 
andthe commissioner, and afew civil authorities, 
could tell you the histories of many of them, — 
knew which was the hardest, the shakiest, the 
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noisiest, — knew how their prices fluctuated ; 
how Jones, of the oth, had cleverly made quite 
a small fortune by "doing his up" before 
trying to sell it, — and how the next purchaser 
was never able to sit but on one side, on 
account of broken springs protruding through 
the cushions. 

The carriage now used by Mr. Longley 
was familiarly known as the ginger-beer cart, 
being more like that sort of vehicle than the 
waggonette it was supposed to be ; it was the 
one carriage on hire in the station, and for the 
small consideration of six. shillings an hour 
Mr. Jamasjee, the European store-keeper, lent 
it to his ''honoured Sahibs" whenever they 
were unfortunate enough to require it. 

" If there were only two of us," Eddy had 
said very ungallantly, " my own buggy would 
have done, but now we must have that beast's 
trap." 

It was past five o'clock in the afternoon 
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ivhen they actually started. The Robertses 
had gone at daybreak, but Mr. Longley 
always liked to be different to his neighbours ; 
besides, he did not care to arrive in camp 
with Mr. and Mrs. Roberts ; his appearance 
-would Create much more of a sensation late 
on the scene too, — and he liked to make a 
sensation. 

" If you're not sure of the way," Colonel 
Knowall had said, " V\\ send my man with 
you." But here again Mr. Longley chose to 
be independent; and though he had but a 
very faint idea which road to take after a cer- 
tain distance, he professed to be perfectly sure 
of every step of the route. 

Luckily he drove his own horse, and it 
ivas a good one ; and as they trotted on into 
the silent jungle, they were all in good 
-spirits. 

Agnes pointed- to the geranium - trees 
already in flower. "Jane says the natives 
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declare there is always cholera when those 
trees blossom so early ; they are out at least 
three weeks sooner than usual." 

" Tell Jane she's an ass," Edward replied. 
** Look, that's where the last cholera camp- 
was," he added, pointing to a hill-side. " The 
whole regiment turned out of barracks at an 
hour's warning, and came under canvas, but 
there's been no cholera here for three 
years, the station is better drained since 
then." 

" Have you ever been with cholera ?" Ellen 
asked. 

" No ; but there's more fuss made than 
need be,'* he replied, " The men get it from 
drinking water immoderately when they are 
hot ; officers rarely get it." 

" Because they only drink pegs," Ellen 
cried. " Then why don't you prevent the 
men ?" 

" Poor devils 1" Eddy said ; " wait till the 
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real heat sets in, then you'll understand why 

men drink." 

" Look at Johnny," Agnes exclaimed, '* he 

never drinks !" 

"Johnny!" Edward repeated; **he's a 

^iant of strength ; nothing short of round 

shot could hurt him. See, there's what helps 

to cause thirst," he added. 

A little way off the road was an enclosure 
roughly made of plastered matting, a paun 

garden, the plants growing over poles (just as 
our hops grow in England) protected from 
the sun by coarse low coverings. At three 
out of every six shops in the bazaar, betel- 
nuts, wrapped in a paun-leaf, may be seen in 
piles; the native sits chewing the delicacy 
with infinite gusto : it has a pleasant bitter 
taste, and is of an astringent nature. As sand- 
wiches are handed round at parties in certain 
classes in England, so these leafy delicacies 
are essential at all native pleasure-gatherings 
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in India. To be the owner of a paun-garden 
of three or four hundred square yards is to be 
in a very thriving position. 

Perhaps the questions Mr. Longley had ta 
answer concerning this garden made him 
neglect the landmarks — whatever occasioned 
the mistake, however, a mistake was made^ 
and, after many unexpressed misgivings, he 
at last was obliged to confess he was not quite 
sure whether he was going right, and to send 
the servant across the country to where smoke 
rising out of the ground as it were betokened 
a native hut. 

The servant returned, no wiser than whea 
he went : the man at the smoke could telL 
him nothing. Then Eddy stood up and sur- 
veyed the surrounding country, but the sur-^ 
rounding country presented no finger-post. 
Far as he could see, only scrub, coarse grass,, 
and trees. However, Mr. Longley pushed 
on in the direction he supposed to be correct ; 
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but, after half an hour's slow journeying over 
a mere track, they found themselves further 
in the wilds, the track then losing itself in 
the turf. 

The sun was rapidly sinking, night would 
quickly follow — a moonless night — what was 
to be done ? To go forward was impossible; 
to return would be useless ; to find a guide 
was the only hope. Edward shouted, the 
servant shouted, the latter pathetically call- 
ing on ** Gae wallah-jee " again and again, 
knowing well none but cowherds would be 
likely to respond throughout these wilds ; but 
the last cow had long since reached its rest- 
ing-place ; and if anybody did hear the pro- 
longed shouts his native apathy forbade him 
to respond. 

Turning the carriage, Mr. Longley chose 
another track, and pursued it in silence, till far 
ahead he discerned rising up against the clear 
sky the figures of a camel and two riders. 
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As Crusoe hailed the far-off sail with all his 
energies, so Mr. Longley gesticulated towards 
this saving " ship of the desert," but the dark 
eastern sky was the background to the car- 
riage, and the bushes around it helped to 
keep it invisible. On trotted the camel, 
lessening and lessening until it was merged 
in the gloaming, and help was as far away as 
»even 

Agnes and Ellen were of opinion their best 
plan would be to try and find the way home 
again, but Mr. Longley forcibly objected to 
" such nonsense." 

*' If he had not listened to their advice," he 
said, " he should not have got wrong at all. 
As it was, he was determined to go on ; his 
idea was they were in the right direction, and 
that was everything." 

The ladies behind him exchanged a smile. 
It was the old story, the culprit refusing to 
bear the blame. 
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" Well, it's a delightful opportunity for see- 
ing the country," Ellen said, mischievously* 
*' I should like to come across a confectioner's 
shop though, all the same. Fancy a Bath- 
bun from Farrance s, Agnes, and a cup of 
Auntie Williams' tea with real cream in it !" 

" Women always want something they can't 
get," Mr. Longley growled ; " but I'm going 
to pull up for a peg here. Agnes, I hope you 
haven't let the wet cloth slip off the soda- 
water." 

*^ Men always take care to have what they 
want," Ellen retorted. 

" Why didn't you bring cold tea in bottles 
for yourselves ?" he exclaimed. 

" Cold tea ! in a bottle !" his sister an* 
swered. " Indian tea, too, with half-starved 
milk and brown sugar ! No, we'd better 
reserve our appetites for the commissioner's 
dinner ; it's sure to be a good one." 

*' The dinner will have been eaten long be- 
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fore we reach camp," he said, somewhat re- 
stored to good humour by the refreshing 
drink ; " but we'll go ahead again." 

Help was at hand. An unexpected turn 
revealed an enclosed village, and through the 
one gateway Mr. Longley drove, and ap- 
peared before the astonished eyes of the 
villagers, who were sitting before their styes 
enjoying the cooler hour. 

So many mud huts popped down con- 
fusedly on so many yards of mud ground, so 
many half-clad men and women, so many 
naked children; women and children deco- 
rated with talc ornaments, beads, and amu- 
lets; so many mangy pariah dogs ; so many 
heaps of refuse; so many brass and tin lotahs; 
so many scarecrow cows and goats ; so many 
blind and battered and emaciated tattoos ; a 
mud temple, surmounted with sticks, from 
which floated long rags of red, yellow, and 
white, and in which a man was beating a 
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drum and blowing a horn, by way of giving 
Satan his congd for the night ; a well, with a 
high stone enclosure ; and a dirty pool, in 
which gaunt buffaloes were standing. All 
these objects, higgledy-piggledy y formed the 
picture of this, as of most, Indian vil- 
lages. 

Edward brought the carriage to a standstill, 
for the all-sufficient reason that it could get 
no further, and the inhabitants stared at him 
in silence until they slowly took in his 
errand. 

" The Lord Sahib's camp ? Oh, yes, they 
could tell him where it was ;" and one said it 
was five miles, and another it was ten miles 
off; and others averred it to be close by, but 
all were unanimous in declaring there was no 
road to it from here. 

Then every one talked at once ; and the 
servant gesticulated and shouted in vain. 
Mr. Longley rose, and flourished his whip 

17-^2 
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significantly, and his gestures were all-power- 
fuL The head man of the village appeared 
on the scene — ^the man who levies his tribute 
unmercifully on these poor poverty-stricken 
wretches, and who in his turn is filched by his 
superior in the nearest town. He bestrode 
a small white Arab, tastefully caparisoned 
with red velvet trappings and little bells, and 
spotted with red paint. The high peaked 
saddle elevated the rider far above the poor 
little beast's head ; and the great wide stir- 
rups, shortened to the level of the girths, 
brought the rider's knees in ungraceful prox- 
imity to his elbows. 

He alighted immediately in front of the 
carriage, and, with profound salaams to the 
sahib, inquired what was wanted. His 
actions expressed the utmost humility, but he 
spoke in a manly, dignified way. He himself 
would conduct the sahib to the mighty lord's 
campo ; everything he had was the mighty 
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lord's, and, for the present, the captain 
sahib's. Then he led his pony past and 
mounted, and having seen the waggonette 
turned, he acted as outrider, and led them 
hack to the open jungle. 

Outside the village, free of the smells of 
spice and pariah dogs, the young ladies re- 
covered their good spirits. After all — now 
the end was so near — it was an adventure to 
talk about afterwards, and to remember in 
years to come with pleasure. But where 
were they going ? — Directly over heavy 
ploughed land, straight across country, 
through bushes, over furrows, up and down 
<iecided hollows, along dry beds of rock, 
across streamlets, down narrow water-courses 
too narrow for the carriage to pass on the 
level, grazing against prickly bushes alight 
with fire-flies, having to bend to avoid over- 
hanging mimosa branches, hanging on for 
<iear life as one wheel bumped violently into 
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a deep hole. No wonder the ladies cried out 
at last to ask this question, and Eddy brought 
the much-enduring horse to a full stop to 
answer it 

Their guide was astonished. No road ? 
Certainly there was no road. A vehicle had, 
probably, never been in these parts before. 
It was lucky they had so good a horse, and 
such tough springs ; but there they were, and 
he understood they didn't wish to stay there. 
He feared the mem sahibs were very much 
shaken ; but the worst part was to come, and 
the longer they delayed the worse it would 
appear as the night deepened. 

The worst was indeed to come; they 
reached a high bank, and down at the bottom 
of the almost perpendicular path before them 
rolled a very respectable river. Far away 
over the opposite bank a few lights twinkled,, 
towards which the guide nodded. 
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" The mighty lord's campo," said he, 
"and to it this is the only way," and he 
pointed down to the river sullenly surging 
beneath. 




CHAPTER VIIL 

THE MIGHTY LORD SAHIB's CAMPO. 

GNES and Ellen got out of the 
carriage, and waited below by the 
waterside till the horse was taken 
out of the shafts and brought down alone, 
and the waggonette let down the steep in- 
cline carefully and slowly by the guide, the 
servant clinging to the wheels behind. As 
the young ladies stood in the semi-darkness 
in the strange and lonely spot, great fear 
possessed them ; all the stories eagerly told 
them long ago of tigers and muggers, of 
roving elephants and deadly cobras, returned 
to them ; the leaves rustling in the night 
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breeze, the crash of the river against the 
rocks, the cries of far-off beasts and birds, 
filled them with horror. 

"Oh, I wish I wasn't such a coward," 
Agnes whispered, holding Ellen's hand tight. 

*'So do I," Ellen answered, trembling. 
^* We are not meant to be heroines, are we ? 
ril never trust to Eddy's guidance again — 
never !'' 

" And how are we to cross ?" they both 
asked, when at length the whole of the little 
party stood by the river. 

** He says it*s fordable," said Edward, 
^*but I doubt whether my horse will go 
•quietly." 

The result of an animated dispute was that 
the young ladies would walk barefoot through 
the water, choosing rather to risk drowning 
that way than in the carriage, with a possibly 
frightened horse to add to the danger. The 
^uide accordingly stepped down into the 
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Stream, bidding them follow him closely, but 
the water ran fast and strong, and the two 
girls cried out before they had gone many 
steps that they dare not venture farther. 

There remained no other way, therefore, 
but the waggonette, and with dripping, naked 
^ feet and legs, the young ladies clung together, 
more frightened than before, and silently 
seated themselves in the carriage, compelled 
to submit to circumstances. There was no 
little danger in the transit ; Eddy not know- 
ing the ford, drove out of the right course, and 
in mid-stream the frail vehicle ran against a 
hidden boulder, and would have beeii upset 
had not Mr. Longley quickly, and by the 
sheer force of his strong young arm, instan- 
taneously backed his horse just as the car- 
riage hung as it were on the balance. 

" I thought we were over," he said, as his 
horse plunged forward again. But there was 
no further alarm, and the opposite side was 
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reached in safety. Here the ladies had to dis- 
mount once more, for the ascent was too steep,, 
and the sand too deep, for the horse to drag 
them up. They were unable to get their 
wet boots on again ; but until they were 
safely housed they did not know how the 
rough road cut their tender feet. More than 
a mile, over uneven jungle, had they to plod 
through the darkness, — Agnes leaning on her 
stronger companion, the strength of both 
taxed to the utmost, to keep close to Eddy 
and the carriage. How cheering the tent 
lights were, how grateful to their overstrained 
nerves the sound of familiar voices. 

Dinner was over, it was past ten o'clock, 
and Major Smithson had given up expecting 
them ; he, with his gentlemen friends, was 
seated outside the dinner tent, enjoying the 
tranquil night, Mrs. Roberts, the one lady 
guest, having retired to bed. 

" Longley, my dear fellow," cried the 
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major, " why where upon earth have you 
been ! and the ladies look knocked up ! what 
-can have happened ? Why, dear Mrs. 
Longley !" he added, catching a glimpse of 
Agnes's uncovered foot, "my dear Mrs. 
Longley, what can have happened ?" 

His horror was so evident in his wide- 
opened eyes, his raised hands, and his sud- 
<ienly-arrested advance, that both the girls 
broke into a hearty laugh. 

Eddy exclaimed, "Well, women are the 
strangest creatures ; half an hour ago they, 
were dying. I give you my word, I never 
expected to land them here alive." 

Then Mr. Longley related his adventures ; 
his account was more graphic than strictly 
correct. Of course he did not blame himself; 
he had, in fact, been the victim of circum- 
stances, and his anxiety for his companions' 
comfort, his admiration for his wonderful horse, 
his appreciation of his delicate wife's courage, 
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were all eloquently rendered, and the dangers 
of the last trial — crossing the river — ^by no 
means lost by his skill in relating them. 

" But, seriously," said Major Smithson,. 
turning to the ladies, " you must be " 

He did not end what he had to say, for at 
this juncture Ellen's powers of endurance 
completely failed ; the intense fatigue and 
excitement she had experienced had been 
borne so long as she was in the cool night 
air and exertion was imperative ; but as soon 
as she was seated inside the tent a revulsion 
took place, and for the first time in her life 
she fainted away. As she fell sideways off 
the chair, Major Smithson darted forward, 
and caught her before her head touched the 
ground. 

"Bring some brandy!" he cried; "poor 
child, she's thoroughly exhausted." Agnes 
would have taken her sister's head from his 
arm, but he would not relinquish it. " You 
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are very little better than she is," he said. 
^' Longley, make your wife take something, or 
we shall have them both knocked up." 

But Mr. Longley was far too well 
acquainted with propriety to permit the 
major to be nurse ; he lifted his sister from 
her resting-place, and forced some water 
between her lips, and the major dared not 
resist his interference. He stood close by, 
though, and looked long at the sweet white 
face in its unnatural repose. 

Mrs. Roberts came bustling in as soon as 
she could, and scolded them all for their 
stupidity. 

*'But men always are so useless," she 
cried, and then she turned the latter out, and 
soon managed to restore Ellen to conscious- 
ness. 

Presently the three ladies appeared out- 
side. Ellen, looking very foolish, went up to 
her host, and smilingly declared herself per- 
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fectly recovered ; but the commissioner was 
very grave and anxious, — he had already 
sent off for the doctor. Nothing was more 
dangerous than what his fair guests had done, 
he said. He would not frighten them by 
specifying what bad results might follow their 
night's work, but he must insist on their 
taking his advice at present 

It was not unpleasant advice to follow ; 
they were to seat themselves in easy chairs 
out under the soft cool sky, their feet care- 
fully wrapped in wadded quilts, and to eat 

and drink as much as they could fancy of the 

> 

dainties offered them. 

Something in the commissioner's tone and 
eyes told Ellen of that to which she had been 
blind hitherto, and she acquired the know- 
ledge with the sincerest sorrow. No woman 
of refined mind can discover love for herself 
where she can give none in return, without 
feeling regret. There is to her no triumph 
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in having, however unintentionally, raised 
hopes which can never be fulfilled; and 
Ellen remembered, as she suddenly read the 
majors face aright, how often she had been 
warned this was happening, and how she had 
laughed at the notion. She had been sorry 
for Captain Howth, but then she had also been 
amused at the novelty of his hasty love- 
making. But with Major Smithson the case 
was different ; he was not a young man, was 
not an impulsive man, had never been spoken 
of as a flirt. His position was high and re- 
sponsible, and his friendship reflected honour 
on its object. Sitting there as a guest 
' " whom the king delighted to honour," she 
knew she had done wrong to come, and that 
every smile she gave and every little atten- 
tion she accepted at his hands, were mislead- 
ing a man she respected too much, willingly 
to cause him a moment's pain. 

Major Smithson also only that night learned 
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the depths of his feelings towards Ellen. He 
had admired her from the first, and as he saw 
more of her character, he told himself she 
would be one of the few ladies he should 
choose for a wife, did he think of marrying. 
Latterly, he began to wonder would she have 
him if he asked her ; but with a vague 
wonder as concerning a possibility in the far 
future, he did not struggle against his growing 
preference for her society. He had never 
been seriously inclined to marry, yet he 
always contemplated settling down " some 
day \* and believing he was incapable of any 
very strong feeling in the matter, he had 
suffered himself to dwell on Ellen's words 
and looks, hoping to encourage and stimulate 
his cold nature. To love a good woman 
ardently was his honest desire; but all his 
life hitherto he had been unable to conceive 
deep affection until he saw Ellen insensible, 
when, with a swift conviction, his whole soul 
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went out to her. He was absolutely steeped 
in bliss that evening ; the novelty of the sen- 
sations that mastered him and the idea that 
the object of them was at his side, and to be 
his guest for some days, literally overpowered 
his natural temper, and made him unmindful 
of appearances. Beyond the knowledge that 
his heart was filled with strange self-emotion^ 
and that she who caused it sat graciously com- 
placent beside him, he cared for nothing. 
What did it matter to him, that his gentle- 
men friends might exchange significant 
glances, and that all Dooliejuldi would be 
talking of his sending so far for the doctor 
because a girl had fainted ? He was not 
ashamed of himself; nay, he was proud and 
elated to have discovered such a deep fund of 
happine3s. But while his eyes met hers, and 
did their best to show his thoughts, his 
tongue uttered the calmest commonplaces* 
He explained to her the bearings of the 
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camp, his own private tent, and the durbar 
tent occupying the middle, and those of his 
little retinue, the two wings ; the stables and 
kitchens some little distance away, the guard 
of native police near at hand, and bade her 
notice the primitive nature of the torches that 
lighted the al fresco meal — bundles of flax 
tied to the end of a stick, continually re- 
plenished by oil poured over them. He was 
the first, too, to remark on the lateness of the 
hour, and to recommend the travellers to go 
to their tents, yet when they rose to obey him 
he did not hide his eagerness to give Ellen 
his arm, and as they walked across the dark 
space to the visitors' tents he expressed his 
hope for her complete recovery by the morn- 
ing in accents so unmistakably lover-like that 
she went to bed miserable. 

And the night gave her no quiet sleep. 
She heard the police go their rounds, heard 
the snores of some of the servants, the bubble- 
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bubble of others, the grunt of the buffa- 
loes, the exhortations of mahouts to rest- 
less elephants. Natives of India don't take 
their rest like the world in general : they 
sleep so much at odd hours during the day 
that a long sleep at night is impossible ; some 
one of them is always about. They wake 
and talk and snooze by turns, but are quiet 
for a long time never ; and when Ellen saw 
the first gleam of dawn, and fondly hoped 
she then] could have an hour or two's repose, 
she was quickly undeceived. With the light 
the business of the day began. The living 
larder that accompanied the commissioner — 
the fowls, and ducks, and geese, and turkeys, 
and guinea-fowl, the sheep, and goats, and 
cows, all greeted the return of light after 
their fashion, noisily and pretentiously. 
The servants and police no longer made a 
feint of keeping quiet, and the crows began a 
vociferous parliament everywhere; but she 
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was ready in her brown Holland habit, with 
the colour back to her face, and the brightness 
to her eyes, when the horses were brought 
round at sunrise, and Mrs. Roberts remarked 
upon the ability of youth to sleep and be well, 
no matter what happens. 

But Agnes was not forthcoming ; and when 
she appeared at breakfast-time, Major Smith- 
son congratulated himself that he had sent for 
the doctor. She was extremely tired, and 
fever came on with the heat of the day. 

" So very tiresome !" said Mr. Longley ; 
" you girls will persist in over-fatiguing your- 
selves ; you should consider how we all have 
to suffer for your imprudence." 

The other guests besides the Robertses, 
were one or two gentlemen attached to the 
commissioner, and a Captain Sharpe, who 
was a great tiger hunter. An expedition was 
formed for the next day, and during break- 
fast the conversation ran mainly on tigers and 
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tiger hunts. The ladies were to be present 
on elephants, and the royal game was to be 
lured within their sight — " not to be killed 
before them, of course not, unless it was done 
very tenderly," Captain Sharpe added. 
Ellen was attracted by this new acquaint- 
ance. His manly, genial manner, as free 
of affectation as of familiarity, and his 
clear, straightforward mode of speech, re- 
minded her of William Sherwood, while he, 
won by her pretty face and evident interest 
in his stories, was also reminded by her — he 
knew not why — of his home days in England. 
" Some years ago," he told her, " I was 
riding from Jubbulpore to the marble rocks 
alone, that is, with only my syce, who, of 
course, ran behind me, when I came upon a 
tiger cub lying in the middle of the road. 
It was too young to walk, and without con- 
sideration I made my man give me the little 
creature, and I put it in my pocket. Just as I 
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^as proceeding, a most terrific roar sounded 
close by. I dug my spurs into my horse, 
called out to my syce, and turned and fled in 
the direction of cantonments as fast as I could 
go. As I turned, I caught sight of a tigress, 
not fifty yards above me, on the high bank. 
She was springing down, but whether she 
followed far I can't tell. I recollect nothing 
but a sense of extreme danger, and how my 
poor servant escaped the brute's rage, I 
cannot imagine. It was a foolish, rash act 
of mine, and how I escaped scot free is a 
miracle to me to this day.'* 

** She must have had other cubs with her,'' 
said Ellen, " and would not leave them." 
" Most likely — that never struck me." 
" And what became of the cub ?" 
" I took it home with me, and gave it to 
the Zoological Gardens. The keepers com- 
plimented me by giving it my name." 

Ellen's face became suddenly flushed as 
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she exclaimed, with unwonted excitement,. 
" I know who you are ; I have seen your 
tiger ; you are Dr. Sharpens nephew !" 

Major Smithson was watching and listen- 
ing, greatly interested. 

Captain Sharpe laughed, and regarded her 
with new interest. 

" Of course I am," he said ; *' but 
how '' 

" Dr. Sharpe showed it me," she inter^ 
rupted. " You knew Mr. Sherwood ; he 
was my disar guardian." 

" Dear me, how very strangely things turn 
out ! Of course I knew Mr. Sherwo'od. He 
gave my uncle and me a whitebait dinner at 
Greenwich. It was to celebrate his son s 
taking his degree in my uncle's college. 
William was the name of the son — one of the 
nicest young fellows I ever met. By-the-by,^ 
he had independent property ; what is he 
doing now ?" 
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Major Smithson's eyes were rivetted on 
her. It was impossible not to notice the 
effect of this mention of '' one of the nicest 
young fellows." Her very throat and ears 
were crimson, the voice with which she an- 
swered was broken and indistinct with in- 
tense emotion. She laughed nervously, and 
the evident effort she made to appear uncon- 
cerned made her strange manner the more 
marked. She knew, too, every one at the 
table could not fail to remark on it. She 
felt her host's whole attention was given to 
her. She could tell Eddy was annoyed, and 
Mrs. Roberts sarcastically observant. 

Agnes came to the rescue. 

" Mr. Sherwood is dead," she said, in her 
sweet, soft tones. '* It is a sad subject to 
discuss now. I will tell you all about it, if 
you care to hear, by-and-by." 

Major Smithson, still watching with in- 
tense anxiety, noted Ellen's eyes turn and 
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look With fervent gratitude at her sister-in- 
law. 

Immediately after, the party dispersed. 
As the major found himself for a moment 
close to Eddy, the latter said, in a low tone, 

'^ My sister felt Mr. Sherwood's death so 
much, owing to her being one of the first to 
find him dead in his office, that to this day 
she can't hear his name with calmness." 

Major Smithson's face brightened. 

" Ah !" he exclaimed. " I will ask you 
about it by-and-by. I am due at Kutcherry 
now. Au revoir." 

Beyond that grateful glance, Ellen ignored 
the scene at breakfast when she and Agnes 
were together in the tent, to get through the 
long hot hours as best they could, and Agnes 
made no allusion to it. The doctor's arrival 
was a relief, for both the young ladies felt 
some little restraint at having a subject 
between them they could not discuss. 
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Agnes, who had always looked up to Ellen, 
<lare not question her, and Ellen, who longed 
to tell her all, could not bring herself to con- 
fess she had given away her heart unasked. 
Besides, she knew Eddy would have no con- 
sideration for her if he knew what he would 
call her folly, and she would not ask Agnes 
to keep her secret lest it should ever cause 
unpleasantness between the young couple. 

The doctor pronounced Mrs. Longley to 
"be suffering from over-fatigue. He pre- 
scribed perfect quiet to both mind and body. 
She could not be better off than in camp, and 
he advised her staying there till she was well, 
and then she might return home in a doolie, 
as she should have come. 

"Just so," was Eddy's unblushing com- 
ment. ** I always thought a doolie the best 
thing for her to come in." 

" What a pity you didn't say so," Agnes 
said, calmly. 
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By four in the afternoon the sun was suffi- 
ciently near the horizon for shadows to lie 
broad enough to enable the ladies to venture 
outside the canvas, where they were quickly 

joined by the gentlemen. 

« 

Captain Sharpe seated himself by Agnes, 
and claimed her promise to tell him about 
Mr. Sherwood's sudden death; and Ellen, 
eager to be out of the way of hearing what 
might make her betray herself again, per- 
suaded Mrs. Roberts it was quite cool 
enough for a ride. On her return from 
putting on her habit, she found Major Smith- 
son sharing in the conversation. Whatever 
he had heard was evidently satisfactory, for 
he assumed to himself the right to assist the 
young lady into her saddle, and by her side 
to lead the way. 

Agnes had not deceived him purposely. 
In thinking over the relations between 
William and Ellen, she could not recollect 
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•one single thing significant of any feeling 
warmer than friendship between them. The 
burning blush which had overspread Ellen's 
face had surprised, and for the time had con- 
vinced her that a warm feeling, on one side, 
at least, did exist, and the conclusion she at 
last arrived at was that Ellen was the 
sufferer. Of the brothers, Arthur had ap- 
peared to Agnes the nicest ; and in admiring 
and watching him, she had overlooked 
William. How such a girl as Ellen could 
love William when his brother was by, was 
an enigma to Agnes. Arthur s conduct con- 
cerning his father's property had shocked her, 
and lowered him in her estimation ; but that 
had happened just at the time she was 
making the terrible discovery on her own 
account that husbands and lovers are some- 
times very different characters, and that 
marriage, instead of being — as three- volumed 
novels would have us suppose — the end of 
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all trouble and the beginning of all happiness, 
was too frequently just the reverse ; conse- 
quently Arthurs behaviour had not stood 
out as glaring as it would have done had she 
had no more personal theme for cogitation. 

Agnes thought she had got Ellen's case 
clearly now : she loved William without re- 
turn, and to try and cure herself she had 
come to India. She understood now what 
Ellen's protestations against marriage meant, 
and in her riper experience the young wife 
thought it behoved her to do her best to 
help her sister-in-law to marry some good 
man, who should first command her esteem, 
and then her lasting regard. Major Smith- 
son, then, was the man ; and in speaking 
before him of Mr. Sherwood, Agnes uncon- 
sciously made the most of the tender regard 
that had existed between the guardian and 
his ward. 

"Certainly,'' thought the major, only too 
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willing to believe what was most to his wish, 
" that terrible coming in upon the dead man. 
was enough to make the girl remember it for 
years afterwards. Emotion and agitation 
were surely natural results whenever any- 
thing recalled the scene to her." 

And his admiration was heightened by this 
unmistakable proof of the depth of her affec- 
tion and gratitude. So he increased his 
attention, determined to speak the final 
words as soon as she ceased to be his guest. 

They rode across the wide, unenclosed 
country, sighting herds of dappled deer and 
graceful antelopes, and flights of partridges ; 
coming on solitary patches of cultivation, where 
were flocks of green parrots and coolungs,. 
and on almost dried-up pools of water, where 
the great sarus stood majestically with his 
mate. Reining in their horses, they listened 
silently to the voices of the wilderness. 
Cries of wild birds and beasts, and insects in- 
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numerable ; but sound of human voice was 
there none. The limitless expanse, the 
strange wild sounds, the heavy, windless air, 
oppressed Ellen ; she sighed as she thought 
of the peaceful fields of park-like Warwick- 
shire, of the safety and comfort of that little 
island far away in the stormy seas. 

" A splendid country !" cried Mr. Roberts, 
enthusiastically. " No game laws here, no 
landlord rights ; there's room to breathe, and 
no money to pay for it How I pity those 
poor creatures in England, boxed up in their 
suburban residences, as they call them. Why 
the whole of England is a mere suburb." 

" And no dhobies or dirzies," his wife 
added. " I cannot think how any one can 
go back to England after living in India.'' 

" Is that your opinion also ?" Major Smith- 
son asked Ellen. 

She answered, earnestly, 

'*Oh, no. This is to me like a great 
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prison, and England the gates of para- 
dise !" 

He laughed, and said, 

" Well done !" 

But Mrs. Roberts inquired; with not un- 
natural severity, 

** Then why did you come to prison ?" 

"Why?" Ellen answered, good-humouredly. 
** I suppose, because circumstances made me, 
as they make so many, run counter to one's 
inclinations." 

A cluster of superbly-plumaged peacocks 
coming into sight turned the conversation 
happily. I 

"Wherever tigers are to be found there 
are peacocks also," Major Smithson said. 
" Luckily, peacocks may be found without 
tigers, so don't be alarmed." 

He took his small-shot gun from his ser- 
vant as he spoke, and laid low the king of 
the group. 
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" Rather ignominious game," he said. 

• 

'* They are so easily shot, and so stupid." 

It was a magnificent bird, in full plumage, 
measurmg, as he lay, upwards of six feet, 
from the enamelled top of his jewel-like crest 
to the bronze fringe of his many-eyed train. 

" I am sorry you killed him," Ellen said, 
sadly. "He was so beautiful." 

**Wait till you taste him,'* Mr. Roberts 
cried. " He's as good as hes beautiful, I'll 
be bound." 

" I was going to offer you his feathers," 
Major Smithson exclaimed to Ellen. " My 
sisters at home priae the part between the 
wings particularly." 

*^ Pray don't accept peacocks' feathers, my 
dear Miss Longley !" Mrs. Roberts cried out 
" It is an ill-omened, unlucky bird. Misfor- 
tune would follow misfortune if you wore, or 
even possessed, them." 

The gentlemen laughed loud and long. 
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" I challenge misfortune !" said the major, 
as he cut one of the tail-feathers off and placed 
it in his huge sun-hat. Ca,ptain Sharpe laugh- 
ingly followed his example ; and Mr. Roberts 
placed two long ones in his horse's head-strap, 
much to his wife's dismay. Then Ellen fol- 
lowed suit ; and thus bedecked they rode 
back to camp, where active al fresco prepara- 
tions for dinner were being made. 

Under a large tree was the kitchen fire, 
over which two cooks, with the smallest pos- 
sible amount of clothing on, were bending, and 
on which were at least half a dozen tinned 
copper vessels. Without- oven or range, with- 
out table or shelf, with but two or three 
spoons and a knife or two, and a tiny bonfire, 
these half-naked men would presently dish up 
a dinner of three or four courses, so prettily 
served and exquisitely seasoned that a club 
chef de cuisine, with his five hundred a year, 
his staff of assistants, and his mass of cooking 
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appliances and conveniences, seeing it might 
be overcome with surprise and envy, and 
regard the feat as the work of witchcraft. 

Hard by, half a dozen khitmutgars were 
wiping glass and crockery : near them the 
washerman knelt, ironing a final polish on 
the table-linen ; and farther away from the 

# 

influence of the fire, the water-carrier was 
dashing water on two rough baskets lined 
with grass and filled with wine and beer and 
fruit, which, hanging from the branch of a 
tree, were kept in perpetual motion till the 
contents became of icy coldness. 

There was no lack of good things out there 
in the jungles. Wherever a commissioner 
goes he receives tribute. The wealthy 
farmers bring in their best corn* and grain ; 
the poorer, their fattest poultry. Tray after 
tray is laid at my lord's feet, of native vege- 
tables, and fruits, and flowers, of sweet 
almonds, pistachio-nuts, pomegranates, dried 
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plums, dried grapes, honeycomb, native sugar, 
and confections of all kinds. These inexpen- 
sive offerings cannot be refused. In former 
times, they were merely the accompaniments 
of costly shawls and jewels, and frequently of 
sums of money ; but we are now trying to 
teach the native justice cannot be purchased, 
but is meted out as equally to the poor ryot 
as to the wealthy zemindar. Whether either 
class appreciates and understands our endea- 
vours yet remains to be proved. 

All that evening the major devoted himself 
to Ellen, as if he wished to make his inten- 
tions plain to all his guests. 
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